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For your next 
business film... 


Find out now how the creative wiz- 
ardry, the skilled technology and 
the ne plus ultra in equipment that 
have made Hollywood the prime 
source of entertainment for an en- 
tire world, can make your next busi- 
ness film the best you've ever made! 


The keys of a city 
devoted entirely to picture-making! 


DID YOU KNOW that now you can put all 
the picture-making know-how of forty years 
experience plus the complete facilities of a 
major Hollywood studio into your next busi- 


ness film at a surprising low cost? 


Get the full facts today on how United World 


can make your film at fabulous Universal City, - 


the unique city devoted entirely to motion pic- 
tures. No matter what kind of a film you are 


planning . . . Sales Training, Promotional, 


Public Relations or Television Commercial . . . 
you'll be amazed and pleased when our expert 
consultants show you how to make a better 


business film... at a lower proportionate cost! 


For full particulars and free consultation 


call, write, or phone TODAY 
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United World Films, Ine. 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 
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NOTED IN BRIEF ... 


© Effective public relations, says Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman of Christ Church 
Methodist, New York, must be based on 
lasting values. His speech at the 7th 
National PR Conference presents food 
for serious thought to anyone in the com- 
munications field. 


® Milton Fairman and Gertrude Bailey 
do companion pieces to prove that public 
relations is good business—in the com- 
munity and in merchandising. Their case 
histories are provocative and imaginative. 


® Since the campaign of the American 
colony in Mexico City—Operation Ami- 
gos—started in June, travel to Mexico has 
increased by one-third, and the efforts of 
the group have won high praise in many 
areas. 


® Union Pacific’s unique publicity cam- 
paign has editors begging for more. 
Though it does not mention the name of 
the source, editors like it so much that 
many of them insert the name Union 
Pacific prominently in the stories they 
run. As a result David J. Phillips ex- 
pects the 1955 travel season to bring a 
readership that will rank with—or even 
top—the leading syndicated features of- 
fered by commercial services. 
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The keys of confidence .......... Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 


Dr. Sockman’s inspiring speech at the 7th National PR Confer- 
ence on the four keys of confidence—Integrity . . Imagination . . 
Interest . . Service—is printed in full by popular request. 


Public relations is good business—in 


Five case histories assembled to demonstrate how a hard-boiled 
specific business objective was met through public relations 
activity involving the community. 


Public relations is good business—in 


Five case histories illustrating the ingenuity that is needed to 
keep products in the news... how product publicity helps to 
establish credibility for a product... how it can help to inspire 
sales and sustain sales. 


Operation amigos ................ Samuel A. Montague 


How the American colony in Mexico City is selling Latin America 
to the people of the United States to improve hemispheric soli- 
darity. 


Publicity without a commercial ......... David J. Phillips 


How the publicist, by reappraising his objectives and searching 
diligently for an area of interest he can share with the editor, can 
earn for his organization generous extra dividends in publicity 
and goodwill. 


COVER PHOTO 


A photograph editors love—typical of the pictures that ac- 


company the Dave Phillips travel columns (see page 13)— 
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Word For The Critics 


W: RECENTLY RETURNED to its author an amus- 
ing and competently written Ms. berating pub- 
licity people for inept handling of one segment of 
the press. Some of it was constructive; but much of 
it criticized bungling that no sensible publicity man 
would be guilty of. And we decided that such abusive 
material would find no welcome in the pages of this 
JOURNAL. 

We are pro-critic. But we expect the critic to 
make some profound and new contribution. We ex- 
pect him, when discussing press relations, to be 
thoughtful and provocative and not to provide a 
rehash—peppered with billingsgate—of what every 
novice reporter or publicity man knows. If there are 
specific examples of stupid press practices, they 
should be taken up with those guilty of them, and 
not inflicted on general audiences. 

So far as we can observe, medical journals do not 
editorialize the sponge that disappears in the patient's 
incision; and Editor & Publisher rarely profanes its 
own sanctum with the excesses of the press. So this 
JOURNAL, while still welcoming criticism that is 
intelligent and constructive, shall not smudge these 
expensive calendered pages with superficial slurs 
about the profession that supports it. 


Humanity and Engineering 


T# NEW HAVEN RAILROAD finds itself with a fair- 
sized problem of customer relations. Chief cause 
of commuter dissatisfaction is a number of handsome, 
new-fangled coaches that the New Haven introduced 
in a praiseworthy effort to increase efficiency. 

Twice daily we watch the paying customers struggle 
and contend in these elegant coaches, hear their pro- 
fanity, and see neighbor turn against neighbor. To 
increase coach capacity, the designers have narrowed 
the aisles, placing a scant loveseat for two on one 
side and a bench intended—but too narrow—for 
three on the other. People won't share the two-seater, 
nor will they take the middle of the three-seater to 
be flanked by hostile co-passengers. 

Our personal solution is to share a two-seater with 
a lady, because she bulges where we don’t (and vice 
versa), and combined we shape up as an uneasy 
trapezium. But the permanent solution indicated for 
the New Haven is complete remodeling of the cars, 
which should be done to prevent fratricide and to 
salvage the railroad’s tottering public relations 

Prevention of the whole abrasive situation might 
have been to call in PR advisers while the plans were 
still on the drawing board. They could tell the engi- 
neers just how much engineering can be safely ad- 
“ministered to humanity without a revolt. A good 
thought for other businesses, too. 
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The Hat-Passers 


E VERY BUSINESS—large or small—is plagued by 
the hat-passers who, armed with space rates, raffle 
books or pledge cards, swarm over prospective donors. 
They represent bad public relations, by institutions 
that seek to finance themselves by exacting contri- 
butions from people who have no logical reason for 
supporting them. 

The broad-based agencies established for the com- 
mon welfare deserve general support, and usually get 
it. But private schools, churches, lodges and other 
groups should be maintained by the people who bene- 
fit from them. When the Ancient Order of Bell 
Ringers presses a chance book on the neighborhood 
tailor—or any other non-bell ringer—it’s a shake- 
down, pure and simple. 

Neither small businessmen nor corporations are 
safe from these importunities. For example, take a 
railroad that serves hundreds of communities. Since 
it’s big, it has money; since it has money, should it 
support the private interests of every passenger, ship- 
per or train-watcher? Few understand that a corpora- 
tion’s funds cannot be ethically given for any purpose 
that does not serve the company’s interests. 

The businessman who contributes to the Volunteer 
Fire Brigade (particularly if he has a wooden build- 
ing) makes sense, because he is supporting a group 
that stands ready to aid him. But when the high 
school seniors beat on his doors for yearbook ads, 
a brushoff is indicated. If the young must have their 
pictures in yearbooks they should pay for them; if 
an advertisement cannot possibly return its cost, the 
solicitation smacks of fraud. 

Theology is not our business, but we think contri- 
bution-seekers should learn something of guid pro 
quo, the sound moral concept that value must be 
delivered for value given. 

We think it is high time for special-interest groups 
to examine the public relations—if not the morality 
—of this hat-passing business. They would insure 
their position in public esteem by being self-sustain- 
ing, or by confining their solicitations to those who 
directly benefit from their activities. 


Lady’s Last Word 


e IED TO THE FINITE as we are, we wince at a com- 
mon feminine custom of treating statistics lightly. 
At our breakfast table, “hundreds” means anything 
more than a dozen. This is distressing to an orderly 
mind, as we recently noted to a contributor who had 
offered us “millions of pictures.” We now have the 
lady’s answer: “Your wife and I share the same sta- 
tistical talents. We both know that zeroes amount 
to nothing. So, why worry?” 
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Y SUBJECT IS: “Keys of Confi- 
dence,” and I suggest as the first: 
INTEGRITY. Truth is basic to all sound 
social relations. The man of integrity 
has an eye single to truth. But truth- 
seeking is more than mere fact-finding. 
The value of facts depends upon the 
point of view from which they are ob- 
served and one deplorable aspect of our 
time is that so many persons and groups 
are hunting and presenting facts in or- 
der to prove that they are right rather 
than to find out what is right and true. 


It is not easy to find out the facts in 
this foggy time. But one thing every 
decent person can and must do is to 
clean from the lens of his vision all 
bigotry, prejudice and pride so that he 
can see the facts when they are pre- 
sented to him. Also, he should examine 
himself to see whether he has the cour- 
age to follow the facts, lead where they 
will, cost what they may. 


In public relations we need to bring 
up to date the old Commandment: 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 
Every school boy knows that it is wrong 
to tell a lie, but I know some persons 
who would not tell a lie and yet they 
are such thin-skinned, supersensitive 
egoists that you also have to keep lying 
to them to keep their friendship. Thus 
we live in a social atmosphere of polite 
insincerity. Or think how false witness 
can invade the realm of advertising. We 
can multiply descriptive adjectives and 
make extravagant claims for what we 
are selling until the intelligent reader 
takes a percentage discount from what 
we say. Or think how we play fast and 
loose with truth in political campaigns. 
And when we turn to the realm of in- 
ternational relations we see that we 
have developed false appearances into 
almost a profession through “secret 
service.” 
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The keys of 
confidence... 


By Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 


Minister 
Christ Church Methodist 
New York 


The word propaganda has come to 
have almost sinister connotation. This is 
too bad because propaganda is inherent- 
ly a good word, but it has become so 
tainted with special pleading that it is 
in bad odor. 

Furthermore there are clever colum- 
nists and commentators who have dis- 
covered that it is easier to arouse people 
against something than for something. 
It is more popular and profitable to 
play on people’s passions and dislikes, 
rather than on their sympathies and love. 
It is the same psychology which brings 
thousands of people out to see a fellow 
knocked out in a prize fight while only 
a few medical students go to a hospital 
the next day to see him put together. 
But if understanding and confidence are 
to be created we must not make our 
world a prize fight arena. I call on you 
in this great profession of public rela- 
tions to help restore integrity to our 
language. Let us mean what we say and 
say what we mean. 

But facts, however objectively viewed, 
are not enough to create confidence and 
understanding. Cold facts can make cold 
wars, as we now see. Hence a second 
key to confidence which I suggest is: 
IMAGINATION. We must try to see 
how the facts look in other people’s 
places. 

Some years ago after a Good Will 
meeting of Protestants, Roman Catholics 
and Jews, a woman came to me and 
said: “Why do you make so much of 
this matter of Brotherhood? It is all 
very simple. Just practice the Golden 
Rule: ‘Do Unto Others As You Would 
That They Should Do Unto You’.” 
“Yes,” I answered: “The Golden Rule 
is quite sufficient as a principle, but the 
trouble is that so many of us do not 
have imagination enough to know what 
we would want done to us if we were 
in the other person’s place, with the 


Dr. Sockman’s speech at the 7th 
National PR Conference, Tues- 
day, November 30, is printed in 
full by popular request. 


result that we do to him what we think 
is good for him, and that usually irritates 
him. The Golden Rule practiced with- 
out imagination is often just sheer 
irritation. 


We expect of our daily press an al- 
most impossible service. If any signifi- 
cant event happens in Singapore or Cal- 
cutta the press must give it to us the 
next morning or we hold it reprehen- 
sible. But the newspapers cannot report 
the whole world stage unless they gen- 
eralize. This they do so often through 
the pronouncements of governments or 
the report of sensational events. If the 
White House speaks the world says: 
“That is America talking.” If Down- 
ing Street speaks, we say: “That is Eng- 
land talking.” If the Kremlin speaks 
we say: “That is Russia talking.” But 
America is more than the White House, 
England is more than Downing Street 
and Russia is more than the Kremlin. 
If we are to understand other nations we 
must see beyond headlines and broad- 
casts and personalize the situations of 
people. 


At the present time I am inclined 
to think that the women in America 
are doing a better job of thinking with 
imagination on social and world prob- 
lems than are the men. The reason is 
that through their Women’s Clubs and 
Missionary Societies the women are 
doing a more consistent and persistent 
study of social issues than we men are. 

Personally, I sometimes think women 
have more imagination than men. I 
heard of a couple who were celebrating 
their twenty-fifth anniversary. The wife 
said to the husband: “It has been good 
to be together all these years, but of 
course it cannot go on forever.” He re- 
plied: “I know that but let’s not talk 
about it today. Let’s be cheerful.” The 
wife commented: “Yes, it has been 
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lovely to be together all of these years, 
but one of us will have to die some- 
time.” “Oh I know that,” he answered, 
“but this is our anniversary. Let's be 
happy.” The wife then added: “Well, 
I was thinking that if one of us had to 
die, 1 would like to go to Southern 
California to live!” It is not quite that 
type of imagination which I have in 
mind, but I do feel from that we must 
be able to put ourselves in other people’s 
places and see how life looks to them. 

Suppose we drew a curtain across 
this hotel ballroom. I could not see you 
at the rear tables and in the balcony. 
But there is one way I could see you. 
If there were a mirror in the ceiling 
I could look up into the mirror and 
that would enable me to look down 
into your places. This is a parable. The 
world is curtained off. We cannot see 
through on the sidewalk level. But when 
we look up in prayer to God who is the 
father of all men, it is like looking up 
into a mirror in the ceiling. It enables 
us to look down into the places of people 
whose color, creed, and culture are differ- 
ent from our own. If we do this often 
enough and sincerely enough we tend 
to sensitize our imagination up toward 
Him who did say: “Whosoever has done 
it unto the least of these has done it 
unto me.” It is for this reason that I 
think religion is vital in the develop- 
ment of public relations both domestic 

_and foreign. 

“he third key to confidence which I 
mention is: INTEREST. 

If we are to convey ideas we must 
secure attention. The secret of being 
interesting is to be interested. Even a 
child discovers this. In preparation for 
this address I asked my friend, Earl 
Newsom, to send me copies of some of 
his speeches. His addresses were de- 
livered at various Universities and were 
far over my head, but I like to give the 
impression of intellectuality by quoting 
from men like Newsom, Kierkegaard, 
Toynbee, Aristotle and others. In one 
of his addresses Newsom stressed what 
he calls the “identification principle.” 
He said that an idea will leave a listener 
or reader cold unless it is felt to touch 
the welfare of the person. For instance: 
a kidnapping in Brooklyn has more 
news value than a sizeable skirmish in 
Manchuria because every mother thinks 
that the former tragedy might happen 
to her own child. 

It might seem, therefore, that in pub- 
lic relations we must appeal to the self- 
interest of people. But we realize that 
self-interest can be enlarged to include 
wider and higher circles. We have to 


reach people at the level of their inter- 
ests and desires and lift them up to the 
level of their needs. The agencies of 
public opinion must do more than 
merely cater to the public taste for they 
have a duty to elevate it. 


May I pass on to you a formula 
which I use with the young preachers 
whom I teach at the Union Theological 
Seminary. Fenelon, a great French 
preacher of a century gone, was wont 
to say that a good sermon should prove, 
picture, and move. 


In presenting our data we must prove 
by argument that will convince free 
men. Let us not underestimate the in- 
telligence of the average man. Let us 
be done with talk about “masses” and 
“morons.” The man on the street may 
not be very literate and the crowd may 
often seem very senseless, but the indi- 
vidual must be treated as a free and 
logical man. 


I have had only one parish throughout 
my ministry, but have changed the name 
of my church. An explanation of that 
situation may illustrate the point I am 
now making. The church to which I 
was called as a student was the Madi- 
son Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 
located at Madison Avenue and 60th 
Street. In 1929 we sold that site and 
bought a plot at the Park Avenue end 
of the block. This called for a new 
name for the church. We could hardly 
call it the Madison Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church on Park Avenue for 
that would sound about as awkward as 
some of the alphabetical bureaus in 
Washington. So we set out to find a 
new name for the church. We submitted 
a list of proposed names to our mem- 
bers in a questionnaire and asked for 
their vote. One good old-fashioned lady 
of the old school wrote me a letter which 
I shall long remember. She said some- 
thing like this: “This questionnaire is 
another illustration of the weakness of 
your ministry. You are our shepherd 
and you ought to tell us what to call 
this church, and not be asking our 
opinion about it. Just as when you 
preach you ought not to end your ser- 
mon saying, “This is what I believe, 
you think it over. You should say to 
us: ‘This is what you must believe and 
must say and must do’.” Well, I con- 
fess that is just exactly the way I should 
like to preach to my congregation, but 
while I am the shepherd of my flock 
I have never quite felt that the people 
were sheepish enough to take it! They 
would walk out on me mentally if not 
physically. People like to think they are 


thinking for themselves and we must 
prove our point by reasons that appeal 
to those minds. 

Also, as Fenelon said, we must picture 
our ideas. We live in an age of movies 
and television. We cannot expect minds 
geared to these flashing media to follow 
abstract thinking very far. We must 
choose picturesque colorful ways of pre- 
senting our materials. 

And also we should seek to move our 
readers and listeners. Ideas are effective 
only as they are clinched by action. The 
Master Teacher finished His Sermon on 
the Mount by saying: “He that hears 
these words of mine and does them is 
like a man who builds his house on a 
rock.” He who heard without doing is 
like a man who built his house on the 
sand. 

And now our Integrity, Imagination 
and Interest ail lead to a fourth key: 
SERVICE. We must sincerely believe 
that we in our profession render a serv- 
ice and we must convince people that 
such is Our motive. 

A few years ago at the turn of the 
half century a prominent magazine sent 
me a list of the fifty persons whom it 
called the immortals of the first half 
of the 20th Century. The Editor asked 
me as the Director of the Hall of Fame 
to write a few paragraphs relative to 
the list. Looking over the list I saw the 
face of Al Capone. I said that I could 
not write any word about the group 
as being immortal as long as his name 
was in the list. The answer came back: 
“Why not? Al Capone will be talked 
about for centuries. Nero was not good, 
but he is still talked about. The Borgias 
may have been bad but they are still 
talked about. Therefore, why not Al 
Capone?” Merely to be talked about is 
not enough. It has been said that noto- 
riety is to fame as a loud noise is to 
solemn music. 

For your further consideration I want 
to leave you with a definition of fame 
which Henry Van Dyke gave some years 
ago when he was unveiling the bust of 
Whittier at the Hall of Fame on the 
campus of New York University. Van 
Dyke said: “Fame is durable good re- 
nown, won by service, approved by the 
wise and applauded by the common 
voice.” 

Ponder these points. “Durable good 
renown.” A person is not eligible for 
the Hall of Fame until he has been dead 
twenty-five years. His reputation must 
be tested by time. Effective public rela- 
tions must be based on lasting values. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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in the community 


By Milton Fairman 


Director of Public Relations 
The Borden Company 


M ANKIND HAS NEVER SOLVED the problem of living with 
itself. Interpersonal relations have been a challenge 
ever since man swung down from the trees and into a com- 
munity existence. Man found the road to understanding 
rough enough when confronted only by his fellow men— 
creatures of motivations similar to his own. But roadblocks 
were set by the institutions that evolved with a developing 
society. For example, government, operating from some dis- 
tant seat and reacting to forces beyond the knowledge of its 
simple subjects, seemed to them harsh and capricious. 


In time, the development of industry and commerce re- 
sulted in complicated organizations whose workings became 
even more mysterious than those of government. A modern 
corporation may be the generator that powers the life of an 
entire community, but its operation is beyond the compre- 
hension of the many people dependent upon it. The average 
man has a smattering of business knowledge. However, he 
has never produced for a competitive market, nor met a 
payroll, nor balanced income against outgo, nor paid a 
dividend, nor sold against competition. Yet these are the 
challenges of business that create its everyday problems. 


To operate successfully, a modern business is forced to seek 
the understanding and support of people for those business 
moves that involve them. There must be some kind of com- 
munity relationship: Good relations smooth the way for a 
business, poor ones impede it. 


Yet, whatever a corporate business does in the name of 
community relations must be sound business. As a manager 
of someone else’s interests—and usually those of a large 
shareholder group—he can have but one yardstick: Is this 
good for the business? Fortunately it is a rubber yardstick, 
because judgement requires latitude. But the markings are 
plain and the conscientious executive must observe them. 


What public relations activity is good for a business? Gen- 
eralizations are of little help in answering this question. 
What is good in one case may be valueless in another. But 
the question may be answered by relating it to the primary 
objective of a business—profitable operation. If the corporate 
actions necessary to attain this objective are sound, then the 
public relations activity required to facilitate these moves 
should be sound business. 


Community relations is as old as the community itself, and 
business activities carried out with the aid of sound phi- 
losophy and techniques are innumerable. Five case histories 
have been assembled to demonstrate the thesis that good 
public relations is good business. Each demonstrates how a 
hard-boiled specific business objective was met through pub- 
lic relations activity involving the community. 
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The Case of the Perishing Fish 


What can a company do when public opinion threatens 
to halt an important business operation? 

The oil industry had undertaken a series of seismic sur- 
veys to search out oil-bearing areas off the coast of Cali- 
fornia. Shock waves, necessary to measure the sub-surface 
geologic formations, 
were created by sub- 
x marine dynamite explo- 
sions. 


These _ explosions 
were felt in some 
homes along the coast. 
They also killed many 

: A, fish. Coastal communi- 

ties were aroused, and 

: ANS joined sportsmen and 
sures to halt the seismic surveys. 

Both the oil industry and the State Fish & Game com- 
mission bore the brunt of the criticism. They combined to 
work out a solution. Experiments at the Scripps Institute 
of Oceanography eventually developed a method of using 
a slower-burning black powder instead of dynamite. Thus, 
homes could be spared for the next California earthquake, 
and fishermen could deplete the marine population without 
aid from the oil industry. 

Standard of California had mapped an extensive offshore 
seismic survey in an area which embraced many commercial 
fishing communities. The survey had been scheduled for the 
height of the sports fishing season. Recalling past criticism, 
Standard feared that renewed public pressures might force the 
revocation of its survey permit. 

The Public Relations Department was called in. It re- 
printed the official report demonstrating the harmlessness 
of the black powder to be used in the surveys. It developed 
a basic press release highlighting the facts. With this in- 
formation, Standard got in touch with the leaders of the 
commercial fishing industry. Fish and game editors through- 
out a broad area were similarily informed. Two public 
relations men moved through coastal communities in ad- 
vance of the exploration crews. All editors were given the 
facts and invited to spend a day with the survey ships to 
satisfy themselves that the method was harmless. 

Note these points: 


1. The basic cause of the community relations prob- 
lem had been solved by the research which developed 
the improved method; 

2. The secondary causes could be removed only through 
communication. 

What was the result of the campaign? Criticism of the 
new survey was forestalled. Editorials hailed the improved 
method, complimented Standard for adopting it and for 
developing new oil reserves. The search for oil continued. 
Good public relations proved to be good business. 
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The Case of the Fuming Factories 


What does a company do when faced with a threat to close 
its plant? 

One industrial community was accustomed to the unpleasant 
conditions that frequently accompany heavy manufacturing and 
chemical operations. But its troubles were graver than those 
: of most factory Cities. 
Fumes spread through 
the town, etching its 
windows, ruining the 
shiny finishes of workers’ 
cars, and forcing non- 
fuming businesses to 
shut down occasionally 
in self-defense. 

Opinion ran high. The 
newspapers campaigned 
against air pollution. The 
_ politicians smelled an 
issue. ‘Lhe City Council was menacing. A politically-inspired 
law suit was filed. Finally, the Board of Health threatened to 
close down several plants, including one operated by the duPont 
Company. 

DuPont had long been aware of the problem. Stopping the 
fumes was obviously the first step. Unfortunately this was not 
possible. No available equipment could halt them. The prob- 
lem was researched, and one method of fume control after 
another was developed. Each alleviated the fumes; none stopped 
them—until just recently. A million and a quarter dollars 
were spent on fume control measures. 


While research was under way, the plant management carried 
on its community relations work. DuPont tried to enlist neigh- 
boring manufacturers in fume abatement work. Plant manage- 
ment called on neighbors that were worst affected, then appeared 
before the civic organizations to explain the problem and the 
steps being taken to solve it. A table-size model of the fume- 
creating process was made and used to demonstrate the problem 
to groups visiting the plant. 


The politicians were invited to come and see; some came 
and were convinced. The City Council came and saw, and the 
official agitation against the plant died down. The crusading 
pressmen were invited. Nothing came of the law suit. When 
the Board of Health threatened to close the plant, duPont took 
no legal action to prevent it; instead, the members of the Board 
were invited to inspect the plant and the measures that had 
been taken to abate fumes. Instead of a shutdown, there came 
understanding and help in solving the problem. 


Note three points: 


1. Community relations work was a holding operation 
while engineers worked out a solution; 
2. The community, when fully informed, could grasp 
the situation—and live with it; and 
3. Effective community relations must be a continuing 
activity—this combined public relations-engineering 
program continued for six years until now, when the 
situation is well in hand. 
The town still has fumes, but they are fewer than before. 
The plant remained open all the while, proof again that good 
public relations pays off. 


The Case of the Happy Partings 


What can a company do when faced with the problem 
of closing a plant and moving to another community? 

Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company operated a 
refinery in Olean, New 
THE PLAN | York for 64 years. 
Since World War II 
the refinery had run in 
the red, year after year. 
Despite the deficits So- 
cony’s enlightened man- 
agement continued op- 
erations because, among 
other considerations, it 
recognized that (a) loss 
of a payroll of 350 employes ‘oui be a serious blow to 
Olean and (b) a plant closing might disturb the security 
of the Company’s 43,000 other employes. 

When a decision to close was reached, a plan to handle 
the plant’s responsibilities was developed. Among its pro- 
visions were the following points: 

1. Socony would continue to honor its contracts with 
crude oil producers in the area; 

2. The closing would coincide with the opening of a 
new refinery at Ferndale, Wash.; 

3. Physically-qualified employes might move to Fern- 
dale or be transferred to other Socony-Vacuum 
plants, transportation and moving costs paid; 

4. All employes within six years of retirement would 
be pensioned with accelerated benefits; and 

5. All other employes who wished to remain in Olean 
would be given special severance consideration and 
help in finding new jobs. 

Once the decision was made, it was announced promptly 
in order to minimize rumors and to give all concerned the 
maximum time to plan their futures. Socony’s Director in 
Charge of Manufacturing undertook to break the news per- 
sonally. An exact timetable was followed: 

1. At 8:00 a.m., a meeting with supervisors; 

2. At 8:15, a meeting with the executive committee 

of the independent union; and 


“a 


3. At 8:30, a meeting with all employes. 
The night before, letters explaining the plan had been 
mailed to each employe’s home. Releases and advertis- 
ing mats were distributed to local media while the news 
was being announced at the plant. After the news 
became known in Olean, it was released in New York 
to trade and general media. 

What was the reaction? 

A stunned silence followed the announcement in the em- 
ploye meeting; then a burst of applause. The union issued 
a statement that “the company had been more than fair 
in its consideration for the welfare of employes.” Favorable 
editorial comments were summed up in a judgment by the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, which said: “It would appear that 
here indeed is a corporation with a soul.” A “civic farewell 
letter”—wot inspired by the company—was signed by 1,300 
residents, then brought by a committee to New York for pre- 
sentation to Socony’s Board of Directors. 

Note these points: 

1. The entire program reflected the corporate philos- 
ophy of Socony, as expressed by Board Chairman 
George V. Holton in his address to stockholders at 
their latest annual meeting—a very sound ‘state- 
ment of a corporation’s public relations. 

2. Every employe was helped to work out his future 
satisfactorily; and 

3. The unenviable job of breaking the news to the com- 
munity was undertaken by the top operating execu- 
tive, not deputized to a junior. 

And what has happened since? 

A committee of four employes and their wives was sent 
by plane to Ferndale, at company expense, to examine the 
new plant community and report back on its conditions. 
They investigated housing, churches, schools, climate and 
prices. They prepared a report to employes, held discussion 
sessions. Of 172 employes offered specific jobs at the new 
plant, 131 decided to go. Seventy-nine employes received 
the accelerated pensions. From 40 to 45 are being absorbed 
at other Socony plants. No one left without a job. 

In accepting the testimonial from the people of Olean, 
Mr. Holton said, in reference to the Company's handling 
of the plant closing: ‘This is the way human beings ought 
to act. And, in our judgment, it is just good business.” 
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The Case of the Lonesome Train 


How can a company discontinue an unprofitable business? 

Sometimes, it is easier to start a business than to get out 
of one. Competitive businesses have no great problem: If 
a milk dealer abandons a distant customer because he can’t 
earn his half-cent profit delivering an occasional quart, 
there’s usually a competitor who is willing to give service. 
Manufacturers of silver and china face problems in dropping 
certain patterns no longer popular, but effectively solve them. 
A utility company can, however, be held to a service long 
after demand for it and profit in it have disappeared. 

When a railroad finds it sound business to drop a little- 
used passenger run, it can expect opposition from both the 
public and the state or federal regulatory body. The public 
has little interest in the drab economic difficulties of the 
railroad, and the control commission is attentive to public 
reaction. 


The Jersey Central Lines was faced with the problem of 
streamlining its passenger schedules. It wanted to eliminate 
32 runs that had once been profitable, but no longer were. 
Their passengers had been lured away by the development 
of better highways, the use of the auto in commuting, the 
competition of other carriers. The trains ran nearly empty, 
and, failing to earn their keep, were the star boarders of the 
roundhouse. 

The usual technique of dropping a run is to do it as 
quickly and quietly as possible, praying all the while that 
the move attracts no protest. The Jersey Central decided 
to reverse this procedure. It would pick out one train as a 
symbol of the money-losers, and romanticize its case to attract 
public sympathy to a basic railroad problem. 


Train 7209 became 
“Old Lonesome.” Evok- 
ing nostalgia, the new 


cognomen awakened 
editorial interest and 
attracted sympathetic 


public attention. Once 
a handsome, happy, 
busy train, it had been 
deserted by old friends 
.for the new highway 
systems. Its lavender 
scent was more power- 
ful than the smell of soot. One writer rhapsodized about “the 
little old lady of the past going her lonesome and unloved 
way. 

“Old Lonesome” chugged across newspaper pages, decked 
out in old lace and a battered bonnet, and sounded its for- 
lorn whistle on radio ani TV. But it pulled a shiny red 
caboose of statistical data that made sense. Only rarely did 
its passengers outnumber its three-man crew. “Old Lone- 
some” cost $4,500 a year to operate, actually grossed only 
$75 a year! 

These statistics apparently appealed to the public. There 
was little opposition to the new schedules. The statement 
of facts also apparently moved the Public Utility Commis- 
sion. Jersey Central was permitted to abandon 27 of its 32 
unprofitable runs. 

Note this point: 

Imaginative use of simple public relations techniques 
again demonstrated that good public relations can be 
good business. 


The Case of David vs. the Home Town Goliath 


How can a new business venture be launched against appar- 
ently unsurmountable odds? 
Dubuque, Iowa, had 

been deprived of tele- 
vision by the seven steep 
hills that surround the 
city and the fact that the 
market was too small to 
support its own TV sta- 
tion. Hilltop homes could 


© y successfully pick up sig- 
4 nals. But the situation 


in the valleys is differ- 


ent—only blurred vis- 
. . ions came through. Last 
Spring, two companies approached the Dubuque City Council 
with proposals to build a master antenna on one of the highest 
hills. The antenna would pick up signals from TV stations 
in nearby cities, and carry the signals by cable into the homes 
of the townspeople. 

Twenty-five local business men formed a corporation to 
serve the city with a system engineered by a group, called here 
the XYZ Laboratories. The Jerrolds Electronics Corporation of 
Philadelphia, claiming to operate 80% of the 300-odd systems 
of this type, organized the Dubuque-Jerrold Television Com- 
pany to serve the city with the service it had developed. Both 
companies requested franchises. 

The Council, confused by opposing technical arguments, en- 
gaged a team of Iowa State College electronics professors to 
survey the situation. The professors recommended the Dubuque- 
Jerrold system. Then home town drums began to beat and the 
Council awarded the franchise to the XYZ group, thus setting 
off one of the roughest business brawls on record. 

The XYZ sponsors argued: “We're the folks you live with— 
the fellows who bake your bread, give you medical aid, and 
bail out of bed at 2 a.m. in zero weather to fill your oil tanks.” 
Their lawyer demanded that “the foreigners go back to Phila- 
delphia.”” A supporting councilman pleaded: “Take care of the 
home folks and they'll take care of you.” 

The “foreigner,” Milton Jerrold Shapp, rushed out from 
Philadelphia. He argued that his system had been recommended, 
and actually was best. His general attitude was: “I’m an Ameri- 
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can, have incorporated in this state and have a right to do 
business here.” 

His tactics were aimed at a special election, which would 
confirm or reject the council order. He carried his case direct 
to the voters. He held street corner meetings, took on his oppo- 
nents in rough-and-tumble public debates, answered telephone 
queries in a “radiothon,’ set up 13 demonstration sets on his 
proposed antenna site and got 9,500 people to come and see. 
He bought space for some of the hardest-boiled competitive copy 
that any business has sponsored. Sample copy themes: 

A list of prominent local companies that 20 years before 

had been considered “outsiders”; 

A reward of $1,000 to anyone who could name a city larger 

than Brattleboro, Vt. (pop. 9,606) served by the compet- 

ing system; 

Schapp’s campaign, called “libelous” by his op»onents 
was everything that a corporation lawyer usually opposes, yet was 
approved by his attorneys because of well-documented research. 

Was the campaign effective? The franchise issue brought 
out the greatest special election vote in the city’s history. The 
citizens rebuked their own council and favored the “foreigner” 
by better than four-to-one. A second election, required to actually 
award the franchise, brought a second victory. 

Three observations on the Dubuque situation: 

1. Transactions with political bodies frequently violate 
the rules of sound economics, sound business or sound 
sense, but the people often have a sound understanding 
of all three; 

2. Direct, unorthodox tactics, which conservative business 
men shrink from, may be the most effective ones; and 

3. Good, old-fashioned micropolitanism is a dead issue 
today. Rough and tumble—but sound—public relations 
can be sound business. 

* * * 

These five case histories do not constitute a text book. 
None of them is typical, most of them stress techniques 
rather than a basic philosophy of action. They were selected 
to show how public relations work can be effective in 
meeting specific business objectives. They represent a busi- 
nessman’s viewpoint, as well as a public relations man’s. As 
such, they may awaken business men to profitable opportuni- 
ties to serve their interests in the community. 
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in merchandising 


By Gertrude Bailey 


Eastern Representative, Public Relations, 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


"Ae smi ON this era of competitive selling, a top 
salesman recently said: “You don’t sell a new product 
today, you sell a program.” He added that a retailer doesn’t 
even want to see the merchandise until he hears answers to 
some of these questions: 


What is the impact of the program going to be? 

When and how will it be introduced? 

What publicity is behind it? 

How much national advertising in magazines, on TV?. 

What sales promotion do you plan? 

What about dealer helps, fact sheets, sales clinics, 
counter cards, window streamers? 


Only when the retailer is satisfied on all these points, he 
may be ready to say, “Okay, I'll look at your newest miracle.” 

Product publicity, advertising and sales promotion are all 
part of today’s selling program. Advertising and sales pro- 
motion are the /ard sell. Public relations efforts and product 
publicity may be considered the soft sell, especially the an- 
nouncement of a mew product or a new application of an 
old product. The product must have inherent news, or news 


interest, build into it, to win a legitimate place in the editorial 
columns of magazines and newspapers, or merit news treat- 
ment over the radio and TV. 

We must be aggressive to keep the news flowing, but 
sensitive about overselling it. The very editors we want most 
to reach are invariably the most sensitive about the difference 
between advertising and editorial copy. They are probably 
more conscious of this church-and-state separation of adver- 
tising and news than many people in our own companies. 
These are the editors that cringe when advertising words 
pop up in news releases or picture captions—words like “you 
must see” or “guaranteed to do wonders for you.” 

Case histories can illustrate the ingenuity that is needed 
to keep products in the news. They show how this can be 
done with good taste, how product publicity helps to estab- 
lish credibility for a product (getting editors to say nice 
things about a product is something you just can’t buy in 
display advertising), how it can /elp to inspire sales and 
help sustain sales. “Help” is used advisedly—for no one effort 
does it alone. The best campaigns are those planned and co- 
ordinated with sales promotion and advertising. 


“The Case of That W ord ‘Synthetics’ ” 


To get that difficult word “synthetic’—which was no 
pet of the fashion editors, accepted and respected, duPont 
and Celanese went straight to Paris. The new Dior look 
had made fashion news. 
So did duPont and 
Celanese. The first pho- 
tographs of the contro- 
versial Dior styles and 
those of other French 
couturiers in the New 
York Times, carried the 
headline: “French De- 
signers Use Many Syn- 
thetics in Their New 
Collections.” Nylon, 
rayon, acetate, Orlon, 
Acrilan, Dacron and Dynel may now all dive off from this 
springboard. 

Mrs. Jane Denton of duPont was in Paris before, during, 
and after the Fall openings. She worked with fabric houses, 
designers, and with editors. She saw that nylon velvet was 
the hit fabric of the collections. 

“Synthetics rubbed elbows with mink and ermine,” said 
the New York Times. News coverage in other dailies and 
syndicates, followed by full pages of pictures and fashion 
magazines, carried the story of synthetics in high fashion. 

Norma Geer of Celanese went to Paris and discovered 
that 65 percent of all so-called silks were synthetics, and that 
35 percent of the fabrics used by the Paris Couture were 
acetate. Yet silk had been such a soft spoken word of ele- 
gance that designers continued to use it. Product publicity 
is now giving credit where credit is due. That’s where it 
pays off in sales. Fashion starts at the top. Paris is still tops 
in fashion. Moral: Paris is the place to start with “synthetics.” 


The Case of the Cozy Couch 


This is an example of how a public relations idea can 
become a sales tool in the home furnishing industry. Pub- 
licity and a merchandising idea became a traffic-builder for 
store furniture depart- 
ments by creating a six- 
room exhibit called 
ie “Living in Close Quar- 

= 9) ters.” Ruder & Finn 
Associates, on behalf of 
/ its client, Pullman 
Couch Company, took 

this theme the 
4» American Institute of 
Decorators, enlisted 
V/s talents of six of the 
country’s leading dec- 
orators to design six rooms, each around a Pullman sofa, to 
solve the limited space problem of modern living. The rooms 
included bachelor’s quarters, a den, a living room, a child’s 
room, etc. 

The agency then convinced Gimbels to reproduce the 
decorator rooms and pull traffic into its furniture depart- 
ment. A press party inspired features and pictures in four 
New York daily newspapers. Four women’s magazines carried 
the story in September and October. Television covered. 
Trade papers generated more store interst. 

With this successful launching and national publicity to 
sustain interest, the PR firm persuaded the decorators to let 
them take their “Living in Close Quarters” blueprints to 
one department store in each major market in the country, 
on an exclusive basis. Result, 18 department stores in 18 
cities are following through, building customer traffic in 
home furnishings departments, and building sales for the 
Pullman Couch Company. 
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The Case of the Peppermint Stripe 


Monsanto recently had a round with a new adhesive vinyl 
fabric called Con-Tact, a product developed by Cohn-Hall- 
Marx in conjunction with Monsanto’s Plastic Division. This 


‘proves that product 
ipublicity values can be 
built into a product 
: from the start. Also, it 


‘explains why publicity 
people like to be in on 
the planning. The 
Samples woodgrain 
"and marble print were 
not very original. 
Couldn’t we have a 
peppermint stripe?—or 
3 ja polka dot or a plaid 
that would have an element of surprise when applied to a 
piece of furniture? The stripe was produced—for publicity 
purposes—and the material turned out to be a best seller. 

Trade publicity on Con-Tact preceded trade advertising, 
consumer publicity preceded consumer advertising, and 
everywhere along the line publicity speeded up national dis- 
tribution of the product. Editors who received the first sam- 
ples were so intrigued that they gave it more than straight 
news treatment, creating new uses and building picture fea- 
tures around it. TV found it a natural for women’s pro- 
grams, to the point that Monsanto sent out TV kits to show 
the things that could be made with Con-Tact and tke mate- 
rial necessary to make them. 

Public relations was a big factor in getting Con-Tact on 
the market, according to one customer, who said: “With the 
help of public relations coordinated to advertising we opened 
more than 1,000 retail accounts in 3 months, which under 
normal circumstances would take 1!4 to 2 years. The fact 
that national magazine and television publicity is continuing 
on this product has a definite relation to the fact that 80 
percent of these 1,000 customers have reordered.” 


The Case of the Proof of the Pudding 


How to gauge results in terms sales managers appreciate 
is a perennial challenge to publicity managers. After 10 
years of building contacts among the editors of the food 

. pages of daily news- 
papers for the purpose 
of parading Borden 
products for the read- 
ers, Borden Company 
did not know just how 
much influence could 
be achieved in this 
way since personal sell- 
ing, merchandising and 
advertising efforts are 
being carried on at 
the same time. 

Recalling that some newspapers keep records of inquiries 
from readers, and recognizing that these figures indicate in- 
terest and a possible influence on sales, Borden’s PR Depart- 
ment surveyed newspaper food editors with these results: 

A meat tenderizer carried the greatest reader interest of all 
items reported. From a Philadelphia Inquirer article, a de- 
partment store sold 20 cases—and most stores reported a 
sellout—the day the article appeared. The Pittsburgh Gazette 
had 1,888 inquiries for the tenderizer; the Omaha World 
Herald, more than 3,000. The Miami Herald said the story 
brought the greatest number of inquiries ever received. 

A holiday cooky recipe booklet netted 36,000 requests of 
the Chicago Tribune. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat sold 
36,000 recipe books at a dime each in connection with its 
cooking school in 1953. 

Reader interest is not confined to food products. Publicity 
in the Omaha World-Herald brought 300 inquiries about a 
3-D girdle, and 350 for a bunion pad. The Pittsburgh Sun 
Telegraph had 915 inquiries for a paint remover, 512 for a 
facial hair remover. There were 1,476 requests for a cooky- 
candy recipe, and 4,276 for a perfume sample. 


The Case of the Tale That Wagged the Fish 


The next success story of public relations started in the 
kitchen. It is a fish story, but it can be proved by actual sales 


figures. More than 13 million dollars worth of canned salmon 
genious. public  rela- 
. > the hilt by Dudley An- 
Incorporated. The en- 
—_’ mon—4,000,000 cases 


Ses was sold during Lent of 

So, 

tions program, created 
eet derson and Yutzy, paid 


1954 when an_ in- 

and merchandised to 

mal ee off for Canned Salmon, 

ae tire year’s pack of sal- 

. plus an inventory of 

' 750,000 cases was sold. 

The volume represented 194,950,000 pounds of salmon, or, 
at 70c a can, a dollar sales volume of $13,646,500. 

While the Army had been buying 80% of the salmon 
pack during the war a new generation of civilians grew up 
knowing only about tuna fish. Housewives had forgotten 
about salmon. Retailers didn’t even give it shelf room. The 
public relation’s job was threefold: 

1. To re-acquaint consumers with salmon. 

2. To explain the price situation—that ounce for ounce 
the value was there. 

3. To re-acquaint the grocer with the product. 

One Lenten casserole recipe that could be made in 19 
minutes for 19c a serving was designed to spearhead the 
job. Home Economist Martha Tupper created the dish, spec- 
ifying (besides salmon) four ingredients that added four 
powerful publicity, advertising and merchandising tools— 
evaporated milk, cheese, macaroni and cream of celery soup. 


Now the salmon packers had no national sales organiza- 
tion. Pet Milk did. Pet’s 400 men in the field actually built 
store displays to promote the dish that called for evaporated 
milk, and the salmon casserole became Pet Milk’s Lenten 
feature in an intensive nationwide advertising program. 

Kraft agreed it wanted to be the cheese in the casserole, 
and gave it billboard space in addition to local assistance. 

Campbell Soups found the celery soup justification for 
featuring the salmon casserole in all of its national advertis- 
ing during Lent. 

Macaroni manufacturers made the salmon casserole a trade 


association project, encouraged heavy radio spots and news- 
paper advertising on a local basis; agreed to enclose the 


recipe in each box of macaroni during Lent. 
Some of these products had more in common. Pet Milk, 


salmon, and Campbell soup all were sold in tins. The public 


relations agency brought this to the attention of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute which, in turn, convinced U. S. Steel 
that (since cans were 98.5% steel) here was a way to bring 
steel into the home. Result, U. S. Steel featured the salmon 


casserole in its national advertising. 


It is significant that all of these companies were sold on 
advertising and sales promotion participation in this cam- 
paign because of the consumer publicity that was built into 
it. The tail wagged the fish. It involved a publicity campaign 
planned in August and September and merchandised during 
the next six months to get rolling the following February 
and reach its peak during Lent, when editorial food pages 
across the country featured the recipe, many of them with 
a color photo supplied by the agency. The merchandising 
director of the agency coordinated the public relations 
aspects with the participating advertisers. 

Yes, public relations is good business in merchandising, 
and this “fish story” is simply another proof of how public 
relations people and techniques can hit the bull’s-eye. 
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The Case of the Plastic Milk Truck 


It takes ingenuity to keep a product in the news, particu- 
larly when the product is a runner-up as far as new 
products go. The first all-plastic tank trailer truck was com- 
pleted in September 
1953, just three weeks 
_ after another plastic 
truck had been an- 
nounced with great 
fanfare. In spite of the 

milk  truck’s _ radical 

: design editors were not 

P expected to show much 

Sea interest. Yet the story 

had to be released at 

the Dairymen’s League 
annual convention. 

As expected, the story broke slowly and made no big 
headlines. However, the release was carefully prepared, full 
of facts and figures including the anticipated savings from 
increased pay load, so that the story could be filed for refer- 
ence for automotive, transport and business paper editors. 

First circulation came from The Celanese Corporation’s 
plant town papers and the house magazine “Celanese Plas- 
tics.” Process pictures were made and placed as exclusives 
with trade magazines. The Celanese publicity staff provided 
more opportunities for exposing the truck to the public. It 
was shown in New York to truck and traffic men on Decem- 
ber 8. By this time the truck had picked up news, for it 
had skidded during an ice storm, hit a culvert, and emerged 
with minor damages to the plastic apron—still able to con- 
tinue, a recovery that would have been unlikely in most 
cases. Early in February the Dairymen’s League exhibited the 
truck at the Society of Plastics Industry convention in Chi- 
cago. Of the 1500 delegates only a handful had ever seen a 
plastic truck before. It received widespread attention from 
Western truck and traffic folk. Two Middle Western truck 
builders had added plastic divisions to their plants. 

Today Dairymen’s League has four of these trucks. Other 
dairies have commissioned plastic trucks. The plastic milk 
truck is known internationally. It has appeared in trade and 
scientific papers in England, France, Germany, Holland, South 
America and Australia. It is used as an advertising subject 
for plastic business and newspapers. 

When you can’t get there firstest with the mostest, hold 
the story to ride on other events such as the next convention, 
or whenever and wherever the audience warrants. Keep the 
news flowing. Here is the case where the soft sell paid off. 
The story was not rushed, but a release well documented 
with statistics had a long life. 


The Case of the Key to the City 


Duncan Hines Days involve promotional events designed 
to pre-sell sales in a new market. Roy H. Park schedules a 
typical Duncan Hines Day like this: 

Arrive in city, check into a Duncan Hines-recommended 
hotel. 

The following morning, here is the program outlined for 
Mr. Hines himself, a program starting at sun-up and going 
far beyond sundown: 

1. Have breakfast with newspaper feature writer—have 
picture made; 

2. Make radio station interview on woman's program; 

3. Appear on TV station home show; 

4. Stop at mayor’s office to receive key to city; 

5. Visit department store to autograph copies of Duncan 
Hines books; 

6. Attend Chamber of Commerce luncheon as guest 
of honor—receive honorary title; 

7. Interview in hotel suite—newspaper food editor with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hines; 

8. Make TV station appearance for aftérnoon show; 

9. Attend cocktail party and reception for press, trade 
press, radio and TV; and 

10. Guest of honor at dinner for trade, personally meet- 
ing all who attend; pose for pictures for trade pub- 
icity. 

Coordinated to this publicity is the advertising. The com- 
pany launching in this market runs an ad or ads in papers 
announcing the particular day as “Duncan Hines Day.” All 

recommended restau- 

~~ tants and hotels in the 

‘| city receive table tent 

cards. Cards state that 
“this place is happy to 
~ ywelcome him to town 

x, for Duncan Hines Day. 

Newspapers solicit ads 
from these —_recom- 
mended establishments. 
Newspaper ads, radio 
and TV spots break on 
the following day for 


the new product. 

During such events Mr. Hines has received some two- 
score honorary titles in the places he has appeared. He has 
received the keys to 16 different cities. In Omaha they 
named one race after him, and he placed the wreath on the 
winning horse. 

This type of promotion has been used with success in 
introducing many Duncan Hines products. 


This leads into the conclusion that product publicity is 
best administered by a public relations department or public 
relations firm. 


Product publicity is logically an activity of public relations. 
It may not be the only way it should be done, for it is HOW 
it is done, not who does it, that matters. 


There are, indeed, advertising men with a conscience. And 
some pretty wonderful public relations advertising is going 
on in business today. There are, however, these reasons why 
product publicity seems to be a natural activity of public 
relations: 


1. Because it is a part of press relations, which is ad- 
mittedly a PR activity; 


2. Because public relations people in general know news- 
men and editors best (in many cases were newsmen and 
editors) and therefore understand the scope, flavor and 
reasoning of news and news placement and are schooled in 
the appreciation of the “church and state” separation between 
news and advertising; 


10 


3. Because public relations people have a long-range in- 
terest in editor relationships, and more importantly, in their 
company’s overall reputation, for which they have respon- 
sibility; 

4. Because public relations people are less “slaves to the 
sales department” and more attached to a company’s whole 
operation, are more conversant with and more attuned to 
overall company aims and attitudes, and are consequently less 
likely to engage in temporary ballyhoo; 


5. Because they are aware that their conduct with editors 
on product stories will durably affect their dealings with edi- 
tors in other situations; 


6. Because they offer—or at least, should—checks and 
controls and balances by specializing in “good taste” in com- 
munications, and distinguish between volume publicity and 
good public relations; and 


7. Because they realize that each story is not—and should 
not be—the voice of sales or advertising, but is the voice of 
the company. 
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By Samuel A. Montague 


Public Relations Consultant, 
Executive Secretary 


Comité Norteamericano Pro-México 


Mexico 


“The American colony in Mexico City 
has started a movement that other 
American colonies in other Latin Ameri- 
can countries would do well to follow. 
In the past they have gone overboard 
in selling the U. S. to Latin America, 
and their salesmanship has not always 
been welcome without suspicion. Now, 
if they will reverse the process and sell 
Latin America to the people of the 
U. S., they might do wonders in improv- 
ing hemispheric solidarity. .. .” 

The Denver Post. 


* * * 


CROSS THE COUNTRY the U. S. press 
has been most generous in writing 
and editorializing about a new approach 
to international relations which we 
started in Mexico City last June. 
When the rate of exchange of Mexi- 
can currency was lowered in April, false 
charges were made against the United 
States saying that American firms doing 
business in Mexico had been ordered 
by the U. S. government to withdraw 
dollar deposits in order to create a crisis 
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and thereby force a devaluation of the 
peso. This was supposed to have been 
done by the United States as punish- 
ment for Mexico's stand at the Caracas 
Conference of Foreign Ministers. 

The Communist situation in Guate- 
mala also was a factor which last May 
directed a lot of ill will against Ameri- 
cans living in Mexico. Parades by paid 
agitators marched down Mexico City’s 
leading streets in which such signs as 
“Gringo Go Home” . . . “The Good 
Neighbor Policy Is Dead” . . . “Get Out 
Of Guatemala” and “Death to 
United Fruit” appeared. Demonstrations 
were staged around the U. S. Embassy, 
and a son of the ex-President who ex- 
propriated the oil industry placed a 
wreath on the Embassy door. 

During all this period not one voice 
was faised to try to win some good- 
will for the U. S. Nor did anyone offici- 
ally, or otherwise, deny the false charges 
which were doing so much harm. 


Reasons for devaluation 
In analyzing the reasons presented by 
the Mexican government for devaluing 


Samuel A. Montague, who created the 
plan known as ‘Operation Amigos,”’ pre- 
sents the first of a million envelope 
stickers bearing the slogan ‘‘Visit Mexico 
America’s Best Vacation Buy,”’ to 
Mexico’s Secretary of State, Lic. Angel 
Carvajal. Witnessing the presentation are 
members of the Mexican National Tourist 
Commission, and officers of the U. S. 
Citizen’s Committee for Mexico, of which 
Mr. Montague is Executive Secretary. 


their currency we felt that somewhere 
there was perhaps an answer from a PR 
point-of-view. The reasons which were 
given were as follows: 

1. The devaluation would dis- 
courage the exodus of dollars since 
pesos (Mexican currency) had to 
be changed now at a much higher 
rate. (Twelve and a-half to one as 
against the previous rate of eight 
sixty-five to one.) 

2. The new low currency would 
be an inducement to foreign invest- 
ments and encourage new indus- 
tries in view of the new rate. 

3. Because the tourist could now 
get so much more for his dollar, 
it would greatly increase the flow 
of visitors from other countries. 


A check on the first reason found 
that it was partially successful. How- 
ever $60 million left the country in 
panic after the devaluation before the 
situation returned to normal. 

A survey on the second proposition 
proved that this was unworkable be- 
cause bankers and businessmen every- 
where stated that they would not con- 
sider Mexico as a new place to do 
business until confidence in the currency 
had been reestablished. 

Getting around to the travel question, 
major airline carriers found that instead 
of travel increasing, scheduled tours 
were being canceled and business was 
actually falling off. They found that 
people were canceling because of two 
rumors—first, that because of devalua- 
tion there was talk of trouble in Mexico 
and possibly even a revolution; secondly, 
that because of devaluation, prices had 
gone so high that Mexico was no longer 
a travel bargain. 


The need for additional income 


It was obvious that unless something 
could be done to get additional dollar 
income into Mexico, times ahead looked 
pretty bad. Prices, especially on im- 
ported products, or products made from 
imported parts or ingredients had risen. 
Wages would have to be raised to meet 
the new increase in prices. Unless there 
was an increase in national income it 
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would be impossible to meet these new 
demands. 

Since the U. S. and the American 
business firms had been accused of caus- 
ing dollars to leave the country, we got 
the idea that the Americans living in 
Mexico could start a community rela- 
tions project whereby they could help 
bring the dollars back. By offsetting the 
bad rumors and unfavorable press which 
Mexico was getting in the United States, 
they could encourage and influence fel- 
low-Americans to visit Mexico, thereby 
turning the tide of the tourist industry 
which had been falling off at the rate 
of five per cent each month since the 
first of the year. 


The tourist industry 


Mexico's tourist industry in normal 
times brings in from $180 million to 
$220 million a year. It is her second 
largest source of dollar income, and 
the determining factor in making up 
the difference in an unfavorable trade 
balance. 

The program which was presented to 
U. S. businessmen and organizations 
was designed to achieve two objectives. 
First, to win goodwill for the Ameri- 
cans resident in Mexico; second, to in- 
crease the expected income from travel 
by at least an additional $50 million in 
order to help offset the effects of devalu- 
ation. 


Operation amigos planned 


To accomplish this we proposed the 
plan called Operation Amigos, which 
consisted of the following steps: 

1. Secure the cooperation of the Mexi- 
can government in a campaign of good- 
will for the American community. 

2. Secure the cooperation of the Mexi- 
can press as a medium of goodwill. 

3. Secure the cooperation of United 
States newspapers in furthering the pro- 
gram. 

4. Print Visit Mexico envelope stick- 
ers to be attached to business and _per- 
sonal correspondence. 

5. Urge contact by branches of Ameri- 
can firms in Mexico with their home 
offices in an effort to get conventions 
and special groups. 

6. Urge contact by civic groups in 
Mexico with their affiliate branches for 
the same purpose. 

7. Print travel special folders to be 
included in correspondence. 


8. Take photographs of American 
tourists in interesting backgrounds to 
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be sent directly to their hometown 
newspapers. 

9. Start a letterwriting campaign 
from Americans to their friends back 
home. For those who desire, sample 
letters or ideas could be provided; in 
the case of large mailings, personalized 
letters could be prepared on an auto- 
matic machine. 

10. Place emphasis on special events 
in the “off” months of travel (e.g. Mexi- 
co's Independence Day celebration). 


Citizen’s committee organized 


This plan was approved by the heads 
of leading American businesses in Mexi- 
co and they organized the Comité Nor- 
teamericano Pro-México (U. S. Citizen 
Committee For Mexico). They further 
agreed to support the program finan- 
cially with pledges ranging from eight 
to $80 per month. The list of contribu- 
tors read like “Who's Who in Com- 
merce and Industry.” 

With a gross budget of about $2500 
monthly, which included all operating 
costs with the exception of out of pock- 
et money, the campaign was started. 

First a million envelope stickers which 
carried the slogan “VISIT MEXICO... 
America’s Best Vacation Buy,’ were 
printed. Next, 75,000 special travel 
folders which were to be distributed 
in letters to the States, by companies, 
civic clubs and travel organizations were 
prepared. 


The entire American Colony joined 
in to write letters back home urging 
their friends to visit Mexico. 

Business firms wrote to their home 
offices requesting that sales groups, busi- 
ness meetings, and conventions be held 
in Mexico. 

The world’s largest postcard signed 
by 7,000 Americans resident in Mexico 
was sent to President Eisenhower by 
air-mail inviting him to visit com- 
patriots here. 

Five hundred and sixty newspaper 
publishers were advised of the program 
and its objectives. 

Pictures of visitors to home town 
newspapers were sent out by the hun- 
dreds. 

Press releases were sent to the Mexi- 
can and American press by the score. 

Magazines were advised and Na- 
tions Business is preparing an article, 
while other national publications are 
keeping in touch with the development 
of the program. 

Special visits have been made to the 


States 


to appear before prominent 
groups. 

Governors Johnston Murray of Okla- 
homa and Allan Shivers of Texas, have 
been named honorary members of the 
Comité and both Governors have issued 
“Visit Mexico” proclamations in their 
respective states. 

The Rotary Club of Mexico joined 
the movement and secured the coopera- 
tion of its 5,000 fellow clubs in the 
United States. The American Legion 
Auxiliary gave its full support. The 
Cosmopolitan Club International wrote 
to its affiliates. The American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Mexico is giving 
its wholehearted cooperation, and count- 
less other civic and service organiza- 
tions are doing their utmost to make 
this program click. 


Travel increases 


Since the campaign started in June 
travel to Mexico has increased by one- 
third. The yearly over-all average is up 
seventeen per cent and a total of $120 
milligashad come in from tourist travel 
through the month of September. An 
additional $60 million was anticipated 
by the end of the year. 


The Mexican press has been equally 
generous and Excelsior said “this is the 
first time any foreign group has tried 
in this way to be of service to our 
country.” 


The Comité is the first to admit that 
they are not exclusively responsible for 
this marked improvement in travel to 
Mexico. Most of the credit they feel 
should be given to the Mexican National 
Tourist Commission, the advertising 
agency which is handling their U. S. 
promotion, the Mexican Tourist Asso- 
ciation, and others who are all working 
toward the same goal. 


Efforts of American group praised 


The President of Mexico referred to 
the work which had been started by the 
Comité in his annual report to the 
nation. The Secretary of the Interior 
was high in his praise of the American 
group when he spoke in Los Angeles 
on the anniversary of Mexico’s Inde- 
pendence, and the Director of Mexico's 
National Tourist Commission has pub- 
licly said, “The spontaneous and excel- 
lently-directed cooperation of the Co- 
mité Norteamericano Pro-México was a 
major factor in making 1954 a banner 
year in Mexican travel history.” * ® 
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Publicity without 
commercial... 


By David J. Phillips 


Public Relations Department 
Union Pacific Railroad* 


“Keep your stories coming, they're 


great.” ... “Well-written and original.” 
... “Excellent illustrations and superior 
writing.” ... “Hope you'll keep on with 


the feature for a long time, for such 
good material is hard to come by.” ... 
“Wish more outfits would tackle their 
publicity your way.” ... “We certainly 
need more material of this kind.” 


* * * 


HESE ARE TYPICAL kudos proffered 
by newspaper editors in praise of, 
believe it or not, a series of press re- 
leases distributed by Union Pacific Rail- 
road’s Department of Public Relations. 
Read them again, and remember they 
were volunteered by the very people 
who complain bitterly and often about 
the flood of mimeographed matter di- 
rected at them by the nation’s publicists. 
These releases were read by a weekly 
audience of about 5,000,000, featured 
in the Sunday magazine sections of 
many newspapers, carried as a standing 
feature in others, and were even plugged 
in the promotional advertising of one 
metropolitan paper. As a capper, one 
editor even wrote to ask if there were 
any charge for the feature! 

For press releases to be so happily 
welcomed by editors (who even take 
time out to toss bouquets to the outfit 
issuing them) is, to my knowledge, 
without precedent in the publicity field. 

In achieving this unique relation- 
ship with the press, we reversed tra- 
ditional publicity techniques and even 
scrapped the sacrosanct raison d'etre 
of the publicity program—"get the men- 
tions in.” 

This raises a question: “How can a 
publicity project, which does not men- 
tion the organization for which it is 
conceived, effectively served that organi- 
zation?” 

Such a project, shaped around a sound 
understanding of the organization’s role 
in the economy and the society, may 
serve that organization in many ways. 


* The Union Pacific Railroad received the 
first place award for the “‘most original 1954 
idea in travel promotion” from the Midwest 
Travel Writers’ Association. 
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Two-year study of Metropolitan papers 


After a two-year study of the travel 
news sections of metropolitan news- 
papers from all regions of the country, 
we found that the recreation areas of the 
American west were scantily repre- 
sented, although the nation’s greatest 
acreage of national parks and forests 
lies west of the Missouri River. 

As Union Pacific serves more of the 
west than any other railroad, this ob- 
viously was of real concern to us. We 
first set out to determine why an appar- 
ently disproportionate number of news- 
paper travel stories concerned eastern 
resorts and vacation areas. 

The answer was simple. The travel 
and resort industry in the east was older, 
better organized and therefore more 
cognizant of the need for publicity and 
better equipped to fulfill it. 

Since Union Pacific serves virtually 
ali of the west’s major recreation areas, 
here was an organization with a stake 
in each of those regions; an organiza- 
tion with the apparatus already in ex- 
istence which could effectively dissemi- 
nate news of those areas. It seemed, too, 
that we could thus be of real service to 
travel editors in broadening the geo- 
graphical representation of their pages. 


Travel editors surveyed for preferences 


Newspaper travel sections are carried 
once a week, usually in the Sunday edi- 
tion, so we tentatively decided on a 
weekly series of travel stories. W. R. 
Moore, Union Pacific's general director 
of public relations, okayed the idea and 
suggested preparation of a query letter 
to describe the type of feature we pro- 
posed to produce. It was mailed late 
in 1953 to a list of 140 travel editors 
in all parts of the country. A stamped, 
return envelope and brief questionnaire 
were enclosed. 

But before the letter was prepared, 
a dozen of the nation’s top travel editors 
were interviewed to learn what they 
liked and didn’t like about travel copy 
furnished by publicists. 


“Too much frosting and not enough 
cake,” is the way one editor put it, and 
his criticism was shared by all inter- 
viewed. 

“Most travel publicity is a lifeless 
collection of adjectives, loaded with 
commercial mentions,” he said. “Instead 
of lyrical paragraphs on sunsets, moun- 
tains and valleys, we need stories that 
tell our readers what there is to do at 
these places, what the accomodations 
are and how much they cost.” 


Interviews create the feature 


So, in effect, these interviews created 
our feature; that is, we designed it pre- 
cisely for the travel editor, thinking 
only in terms of what the editor needed, 
rather than what we would like him 
to use. By serving travel editors, we 
felt we would in the long run be serv- 
ing ourselves and the western vacation 
regions . . . what the PR textbooks call 
“enlightened self-interest,” otherwise 
known as “common sense.” 

So the survey letter promised that 
“copy will be completely divorced from 
the adjective-laden travel puff. It will 
have a strong, fresh “you-are-there” ap- 
proach, because the writer won't be 
doing them out of books and files in 
his office. He'll be on the scene, writing 
his date-lined columns from favorite 
American vacationlands or little-known 
byways. 

“The writer will be your own corres- 
pondent, traveling the dramatic, roman- 
tic American west and writing about 
it for your readers, exclusively for your 
paper. 

“Wherever possible, he'll handle your 
special travel requests. Eight-by-ten 
glossy photographs will be exclusively 
yours, too. 


Publicity without a commercial 


“What's the Union Pacific angle? 
Only this: to tell people about the great 
American west, the regions served by 
Union Pacific—that’s the job of the 
railroad’s advertising department, not 
ours. There will be no commercial slant 
in our copy.” 

We felt that a ten per cent affirmative 
reply would offer enough circulation to 
justify the project. We were over- 
whelmed when an even half said they 
would subscribe to the service. 

But why no “mentions?” In the first 
place, no editor would make weekly use 
of material which constantly plugged 
one transportation company over 
another. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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NEW CHAPTER: A provisional Florida 


chapter of PRSA was founded at a meet- 
ing last month in the conference room of 
the A. P. Phillips Co. Pictured above, 
left to right, are Ed Whittlesey, Tallahas- 
see, PR director of Florida State Univer- 
sity and a director of PRSA; Shirley D. 
Smith, Memphis, PR counselor and South- 


ern district vice president of PRSA; George 
M. Crowson, Chicago, assistant to the 
president, Illinois Central Railroad, presi- 
dent of PRSA; and A. P. Phillips, Jr., 
Orlando, Chairman of the new provisional 
Florida Chapter and president of the A. P. 
Phillips Company. 


ADVANCE PLANNING FOR 8TH AN- ¢# ard Oil Company of California; Carroll 
NUAL NATIONAL PR CONFERENCE: |! West, Title Insurance and Trust Com- 


Even before the 7th National Conference 
was over, plans were under way for next 
year’s conference. Meeting in Los Angeles, 
above, (left to right) : Burns Lee, Burns W. 
Lee Associates; Jack Fields, University of 
Southern California; Bob Roberts, Stand- 
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pany; Ed Baumer, Prudential Insurance 
Company; Woodrow G. Gatehouse, General 
Manager, PRSA; Ned Weiner, Los Angeles 
Athletic Club; Dick Trueblood, Occidental 
Life Insurance Company; Robert L. Bliss, 
executive vice president, PRSA. 


Kalman B. Druck (left), president of the 
New York Chapter of PRSA, presents a 
special citation of merit to James C. 
Hagerty, press secretary to the President 
of the United States, as J. Raymond Bell 
(right), a vice president of the Chapter, 
looks on. The citation, commending Mr. 
Hagerty for setting ‘‘extraordinarily high 
standards” in meeting his responsibilities 
as press secretary, was presented during 
a recent meeting of the Chapter. Mr. Hag- 
erty described the operation of the press 
secretary's office to 350 chapter members 
attending the luncheon. 


VENEZUELA, biggest ‘‘hurry-up’’ country 
in South America, recently inaugurated 
some 1,033 public works in a campaign 
of “sowing” her petroleum. Greeting Presi- 
dent Marcos Perez Jimenez (left) above 
are Robert Ferber; Hamilton Wright, Jr., 
vice president and general manager of the 
Hamilton Wright Organization, Inc., spe- 
cialists in foreign government publicity- 
public relations; Sumner Ahlbum, News- 
paper Enterprise Association; Paul Miller, 
assistant foreign editor of Business Week 
magazine; and Arnold Dibble, United 
Press. 
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Lipscomb Heads National 


Agricultural Relations Group 


Ed Lipscomb, director of public relations, 
National Cotton Council, Memphis, has 
been named 1955 president of the Agri- 
cultural Relations Council, national PR 
group formed in 1953. The organization 
holds annual meetings in Chicago. 


W. Howard Chase 


Joins McCann-Erickson 


W. Howard 
Chase, vice presi- 
dent of the Public 
Relations Society 
of America, 
joined McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., 
New York, Febru- 
ary 1 as vice presi- 
dent and general 
executive. His re- 
sponsibilities will include the consolida- 
tion and expansion of the firm’s public 
relations activities in their thirty-three 
offices around the world. 

Mr. Chase will assume the presidency 
of the Institute of Communications Re- 
search, McCann-Erickson’s division of 
opinion research and analysis; will be 
a member of the McCann-Erickson Ad- 
visory Committee on Advertising Plans; 
and will serve as consultant on institu- 
tional and public relations advertising 
to McCann-Erickson clients. 

He was formerly a partner in the 
public relations firm of Selvage, Lee and 
Chase. 
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Cleveland Pays Tribute to Library’s 
Business Information Bureau 


BU 


Business 


Rose Vormelker, head of the Business Information Bureau of the Cleveland Public 
Library, receiving a tribute from PRSA’s Northeast Ohio Chapter and 29 co-sponsoring 
groups on the Bureau’s 25th Anniversary. Paul L, Eden, chairman of PRSA’s Public 


Affairs Committee, made the presentation. 


Nearly 400 Cleveland business, labor 
and educational leaders joined in a trib- 
ute to Rose L. Vormelker and mem- 
bers of her staff in the Business Informa- 
tion Bureau of Cleveland’s Public Library 
on the occasion of the Bureau’s 25th 
Anniversary in December when PRSA’s 
Northeast Ohio Chapter and twenty- 
nine co-sponsoring organizations pre- 
sented illuminated scrolls to the Bureau 
and its head “for pioneering activity, 
outstanding service and distinguished 
contributions to business judgment.” 


Miss Vormelker, in accepting the trib- 
ute from Paul L. Eden, chairman of 
PRSA’s Public Affairs Committee, who 
hailed the institution as “one of the 
nation’s great sources of economic in- 
formation,” expressed appreciation for 
support of trustees and public which 
have enabled the Bureau to build up 
a file of reference material which at- 
tracts inquiries from all over the world. 


“In addition to nearly a half-million 
books, current subscriptions to 1,742 


periodicals, corporation reports and 
reference files on some 10,000 com- 
panies; about 10,000 current trade cata- 
logues, 1,000 trade directories and 600 
house organs, we have approximately 
300,000 items in our subject data file 
which covers upwards of 7,000 different 
subjects,” Miss Vormelker told the 
group. 

“With Rose Vormelker as its head,” 
Mr. Eden said, “The Business Informa- 
tion Bureau of the Cleveland Public 
Library has set a brisk pace for the 
whole world in the merchandising of 
economic information. She has im- 
planted the stamp of a merchandising 
genius on library work through the long 
series of fact-packed bibliographies 
(most recently on subjects like “Auto- 
mation” and “Operations Research”). 
Here the tremendous investment made 
by government agencies, individual 
corporation and business groups, who 
make facts and figures available to the 
public, achieve the ultimate in useful- 
ness.” 
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Passenger capacity ~ 

of the S.S. United States 

201,982 
(or 550 average-size families) 
incomes of $7500 or more to achieve a circulation of and appraisal of the likely outcome. 


---505,000 1,000,000 so tightly compacted 


(95.5%) among people of influ- 


Newsweek is the first magazine analysis of the factors behind the happening 


Isolating the news significance is the service 


uniquely provided by Newsweek. It’s 
ence and decision in business, 


industry, the professions and government. 


equipped to do the job because of its great 
editorial team, unmatched for experience in 
And during the past five years Newsweek’s the profession of news interpretation. 
powerful 30°; rise in total circulation has 
been outdone almost two to one by its rise sie ne = mauie 

million families—indicates its impact on the 


in executive circulation. 
nation’s thought and purchasing power. 


Its audience — America’s most significant 


Fills an important need 


SERVING AMERICA’S MOST * 
Mature minds realize that in today’s tre- 
mendously complicated world, the signifi- SIGNIFICANT MILLION 


cance of any news event is revealed only by —— 
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FIELD NEWS 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Reception of the Lyke’s report—‘Pub- 
lic Relations as a management function 
in Chicago area companies”—sponsored 
by the Chapter’s Education Committee has 
been unusually good. Editor and Pub- 
lisher, in a full page review, called it 
“a penetrating study of public relations 
as a management function”; Tide cap- 
tioned a column story as “survey indi- 
cates PR coming of age”; Printers Ink 
carried a solid paragraph mention in its 
news column “what’s news... and why”; 
and the Chicago Daily News gave it al- 
most half a column story. 

Additional copies of the report are 
still available from the Chicago Chapter 
or PRSA’s national headquarters at a 
nominal price of $2.00 each. 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER 


E. Leo Koester, public relations man- 
ager of the Crosley and Bendix Home 
Appliances Divisions, Avco Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, was elected president of 
the Cincinnati Chapter at the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting in December. He 
succeeds David H. Crooks, PR director 
of the Kroger Company, who now be- 
comes the chapter’s representative on the 
national PRSA board. 

Robert G. Eagen of the Public Rela- 
tions Department of Procter & Gamble 
was elected vice president; George E. 
Cramerding, director of the Civic and 
Publicity Department of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, was named secre- 
tary, and John M. Rowan, assistant vice 
president of the Provident Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, was reelected treas- 
urer. 

A new idea in party entertainment 
made the annual holiday get-together of 
the Chapter a thorough success. Frank 
B. Koester, program director of Coney 
Island, Inc., promised members that such 
persons as Noel Coward, George S. Kauf- 
man, William Shakespeare and others 
would write for the show and their 
favorite actors would participate. The ac- 
tors turned out to be Chapter members 
and their wives. 

Three or four minute scenes from a 
variety of dramatic presentations were 
prepared and everyone attending turned 
up as either an actor or actress. All of 
the scenes were recorded and the party- 
goers listened to their histrionic skill 
after the presentation. 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


Nicholas Popa, director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations at the Byer & 
Bowman Advertising Agency, has been 
elected president of the Columbus Chapter 
to succeed George Saville. 


Other officers for 1955 are Robert Stith, 
manager of public relations for Battelle 
Memorial Institute, vice president; Daniel 
De Hayes, executive secretary of the Ohio 
Independent Telephone Associations, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Ivy Farley, secretary of the 
Weimer Organization, secretary. 


Hart F. Page, Ohio State Medical Asso- 
ciation, and Robert E. Minshall, Colum- 
bus & Southern Ohio Electric, will serve 
as directors; Nevin J. Rodes, The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, is representative 
to the PRSA Board. 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


The Detroit Chapter started its 1954 
season on a high note with a color tele- 
vision demonstration. It ended the season 
with an equally outstanding session—a 
talk by one of the nation’s leading authori- 
ties on Bibles, Ben R. Donaldson, direc- 
tor of institutional advertising at the 
Ford Motor Company. 


Mr. Donaldson exhibited part of his 
famous collection of more than 500 
Bibles, envy of most of the other Bible 
collectors in the world. His volumes date 
from an early Babylonian Cone of 2400 
B.C. to the latest Standard Revised Ver- 
sion. He gave a most illuminating talk 
about this fascinating hobby. 


Under the direction of Walter Murphy, 
a director of the group, the Chapter has 
completed the new 1954-55 Detroit Chap- 
ter PRSA Directory, complete with pic- 
tures of all members—a really fine job. 


HAWAII CHAPTER 


Newly elected officers of the Hawaii 
Chapter in Honolulu are the following: 
Joyce Roberts, director of public relations, 
Pineapple Companies of Hawaii, presi- 
dent; Nelson Prather, public relations di- 
rector, Hawaii Employers’ Council, vice 


president; Clarence Hodge, public rela- 
tions director of the Honolulu Chamber 
of Commerce, secretary-treasurer. 


The Chapter’s annual meeting was held 
at Fisherman’s Wharf. William E. Hos- 
ken, manager of the Hawaii Office of 
the Stanford Research Institute, reported 
on SRI activities in Hawaii. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


The Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany recently received the Grand Sweep- 
stakes Award presented by the American 
Title Association for the best over-all 
public relations and advertising program 
of any title or abstract company in the 
United States during 1953-54. Chapter 
member Carroll R. West is vice presi- 
dent and manager of the PR Division of 
the award winning company. 


The Chapter’s pocket sized roster for 
1954-55 is now off the press. It contains 
a complete listing of members, by-laws, 
and other pertinent data. 


MID-SOUTH CHAPTER 


A Public Relations Primer has been 
prepared by member Shirley Smith as a 
handbook for the Memphis and Nash- 
ville Retail Drug Associations. An edito- 
rial appearing in a recent issue of the 
Southeastern Drug Journal acclaims the 
work as containing “sound workable 
answers .. . to what others think of us.” 


Improved overseas communications for 
the textile industry were sparked by the 
November visit of John Hardaker, PR 
director of the British Cotton Board. 
While in this country, Mr. Hardaker spent 
a week in Memphis studying PR and sales 
promotion programs of the National Cot- 
ton Council. 


(Continued on page 25) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, LOS ANGELES CHAPTER: Left to right—John H. McCoy, 
George H. West, Fred H. Comstock, Howard H. (Bob) Roberts, President John E. Fields, 
Carroll R. West, Edward F. Baumer, Harold H. (Hank) Litten, Ned Wiener. Members 
of the committee who are not in the picture are H. Dixon (Dick) Truebloo, Fred W. 
Johnson, Burns W. Lee, Randolph Van Nostrand. 
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STEWART SCHACK- 
NE has moved up 
from assistant man- 
ager to manager of 
the public relations 
department of the 
Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), 
New York, succeeding George H. Freyer- 
muth who was recently elected executive 
vice president and a director of the Esso 
Export Corporation. 


ROGER BROWN, 
head of the New 
York industrial pub- 
lic relations firm 
bearing his name, 
has elected 
president of the 
Public Relations 
Management Corporation, an international 
organization of stockholding public rela- 
tions companies. 


Leo Burnett Company, Inc., Chicago, ad- 
vances three to vice presidency: WEN- 
DELL WILLIAMS, Roy LANG, O. W. 
HEATH. 


LILLIAN R. PIERSON of Allied Public 
Relations Associates, New York, has been 
promoted to the position of account execu- 
tive. 


JOSEPH J. TERNES has been appointed 
assistant to the director of public relations 
of the Kaiser Steel Corporation and will 
be in charge of the firm’s Los Angeles 
office. He will represent Earl S. Reynolds, 
director of public relations for Southern 
California. 


BILL TREADWELL, founder and president 
of The Museum of American Comedy, is 
shifting the museum’s headquarters from 
Riviera Beach, Florida, to Westchester 
County, New York, where the main office 
will be located in Hartsdale. 


WILLIAM H. MCGAUGHEY has been 
named director of communications and 
management development of American 
Motors Corporation, Detroit. He is also 
chairman of the Communications Com- 
mittee, secretary of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Policy Committee, and coordinator 
of the firm’s advertising and sales pro- 
motion activities at the corporate level. 


DWIGHT MILLS of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., has accepted the chairmanship of 
the Advertising and Public Relations 
Committee of The Salvation Army’s 1955 
Appeal. 


Stephen Fitzgerald & Company, New 
York, announces that WILLIAM H. KALIS 
has been admitted as a general partner. 


DANA T. HUGHES has been promoted to 
director of information by the American 
Locomotive Company, Schenectady. 
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DAVID B. CHAR- 
NAY, president and 
chairman of the 
board of Allied Pub- 
lic Relations Asso- 
ciates, New York, 
has been named 
public relations 
chairman of the Heart Association Drive 
for 1955 and an ex-officio member of the 
newly formed Council of Eastern Rail and 
Truck Carriers. 


STEVE RICHARDS, for the past several 
years resident representative in Flint, 
Michigan, for Kudner Agency, Inc., New 
York firm, has been designated to super- 
vise Buick publicity in the Pacific region. 


Harshe-Rotman, Inc., Chicago and New 
York PR firm, promotes three to vice 
presidency: ALFRED M. GERTLER, RO- 
BERT I. SALINS, LEROY J. BIERINGER. 


CLAYTON P. FISHER, JR., formerly with 
General Electric Company’s Major Appli- 
ance Division in Louisville, has been 
appointed consultant-community relations 
development, in the G-E Plant Com- 
munity Relations Department, at com- 
pany headquarters, New York. 


MOVES 


EDWARD W. BAR- 
RETT has _ been 
named a vice presi- 
dent and member of 
the management 
committee of Hill 
and Knowlton, Inc., 
>. New York, and the 
counselling firm of Edward W. Barrett 
& Associates has been made an affiliate. 


LAWRENCE F. RHODES, former PR direc- 
tor and executive secretary of the Frank- 
lin County unit of the American Cancer 
Society, has been appointed public service 
director of WBNS-TV, Columbus, Ohio. 


Announcement of a new PR firm, BEN- 
TON FERGUSON AND ASSOCIATES, has 
been made by Benton Ferguson, organizer 
and head of the new firm. Offices will be 
in the McFarlin Building, Tulsa. 


The board of directors of the John Price 
Jones Company (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, 
have announced a change in the com- 
pany’s name to G. A. BRAKELEY & CO. 
LTD. 


ROBERT RESOR, former account executive 
with Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., has joined 
Jones & Brakeley, Inc., New York. His 
duties will include account management, 
public relations and advertising planning. 


VERNE BURNETT, JR., formerly of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, has joined Verne Burnett 
Associates, New York. 


DOUGLAS DURKIN & COMPANY an- 
nounced the opening of new offices at 
1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago. 


Establishment of a Washington office 
under management of Stanley L. Som- 
mer, former Washington newspaperman 
and until recently a staff executive of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, has 
been announced by ROWE-DOHERTY 
ASSOCIATES, New York public relations 
organization. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, has 
established a New York public relations 
office which will be headed by Sam Petok, 
formerly of the Detroit PR staff. 


LELAND STANFORD BriGGs, formerly 
with the McCann-Erickson Advertising 
Agency, has been named chief of the U. S. 
Information Agency's Press Service, re- 
placing Harlan Logan who has returned 
to his former post as director of public 
relations for Corning Glass Works and 
Steuben Glass, Inc. 


BYRON A. STUMP, who was formerly 
associated with the Doubleday-Hill Elec- 
tric Company, has joined the shareholder 
relations staff of Reuter & Bragdon, Inc., 
Pittsburgh. 


WILLIAM F. FITZGERALD, formerly with 
Robert J. Enders Advertising, Inc., has 
joined the public relations firm of Earle 
Palmer Brown and Associates, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


WAYMAN THOMAS- 
SON, formerly assist- 
ant general secretary 
of the Cleveland 
YMCA, has been 
named public rela- 
tions director of 
The Stouffer Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland. 


ACCOUNTS 


RUDER & FINN ASSOCIATES, New York, 
adds four new accounts: Bunny Bear, Inc., 
Charles D. Briddell, Inc., Continental 
Electric Equipment Company, and Louis 
L. Libby Food Products, Inc. 


JOHN H. BELFORD, JR., Little Rock, Ark., 
has been retained by Industrial Develop- 
ment Co., Arkansas Baptist Hospital, and 
Life Insurance Information Service, Inc. 


GERALD SCHWARTZ, Miami Beach, adds 
Nautilus Hotel, Royal York Hotel, both 
Miami Beach, and Hollywood Speedway, 
Hallandale. 


GRAY & ROGERS, Philadelphia, has been 
retained by Atlas Van-Lines, Inc., Chicago. 


MOLESWORTH ASSOCIATES, New York, 
is now handling public relations and ad- 
vertising for Baird Associates, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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NYU Journalism Department 
Offers Advanced PR Course 


New York University’s Department of 
Journalism is offering for the first time 
an advanced course in public relations, 
starting this semester. The new course, 
called “Public Relations Workshop,” will 
present a series of PR case histories for 
students to solve. 

Prof. Hillier Krieghbaum, who is in 
charge of the course, said that he expects 
to bring in PR experts as guest speakers. 
These lecturers will outline a problem that 
they have faced in their professional 
careers and then, after the students have 
worked out a possible solution, the spe- 
cialists will return to give a critique of 
the students’ work. 

During the semester, students will dis- 
cuss such problems as annual reports, 
community relations, house magazines, 
general publicity, and relations with 
government. 


Oklahoma A & M Features 
9th Annual Short Course 


The 9th Annual Industrial Editors’ 
Short Course, sponsored by Oklahoma 
A & M College, will be held this year on 
March 14-19. It is dedicated to the aim 
of the industrial publication—how to do 
the best job efficiently, economically, 
effectively. 

Editorial and writing sessions will be 
under the direction of Peter Helmers, 
editor of Detroit Edison’s Synchroscope. 
Layout and production will be headed by 
Kenneth B. Butler, president of The Way- 
side Press, Mendota, Ill., author of numer- 
ous booklets on the subject. 

For further information, write to Clem- 
ent E. Trout, head of the Department of 
Technical Journalism, Oklahoma A & M 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 


AMA Launches Executive 
Communications Program 


A new course in executive communica- 
tion has been launched by the American 
Management Association. Sessions are 
being held in the Sheraton Astor Hotel, 
New York. 

The new course is not designed for 
personnel or communication specialists 
but for operating executives in positions 
requiring communications skills of a high 
order. The three week-long units may be 
taken over a period of twelve months to 
allow time between sessions to practice 
the skills learned. 

Unit I will deal with clarifying prob- 
lems and developing solutions; Unit II 
with transmitting ideas; and Unit III with 
motivating action and measuring results. 
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Du Pont Creates Fund For 
Science and Mathematics 


A fund of $291,000 for grants to uni- 
versities and colleges to help improve 
the teaching of science and mathematics 
has been announced by the Du Pont 
Company as part of its $800,000 aid-to- 
education program for 1955-56. 

The support for better teaching ex- 
pands an activity which, until the present 
academic year, was largely experimental. 
It was developed by the company in recog- 
nition of a growing need for such assist- 
ance and was worked out in cooperation 
with educators throughout the nation. 

This is now the largest single part 
of the company’s aid-to-education pro- 
gram, which for many years has also 
provided grants for fundamental research 
and postgraduate fellowships. The en- 
larged program will assist more than 100 
institutions in the next academic year. 


University of Dayton Adds 
Journalism, TV Courses 


The University of Dayton will offer a 
major program in journalism for the first 
time in its history, beginning with the 
second semester of the current year. The 
mew program will consist of a two-year 
curriculum taught by experienced news- 
men and designed to give a thorough 
professional level training in journalism 
and related fields. The program will 
function within the framework of the 
English department and will be based 
more on the teaching of “mass com- 
munication” techniques rather than ex- 
clusively news reporting. 

Specialized courses in the field of tele- 
vision production will also be offered 
with the opening of the second semester. 
The TV courses will be a section within 
the Speech Department. 


Applications Being Received 
For Fellowships in Business 


Fellowships in business, the College- 
Business Exchange Program sponsored 
by The Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion, are now available for the summer 
of 1955 for college professors who wish 
to devote six weeks to an on-the-spot 
study of a business firm. 

Last year the number of applications 
from professors greatly exceeded the 
number of fellowships available, and for 
this reason an attempt is being made to 
increase the number offered by business 
firms in 1955. 

Applications must be received at the 
Foundation not later than February 15. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. 
W. M. Curtiss, Foundation for Economic 
Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, New 
York. Final awards will be made by 
April 15. 


Human Relations is Theme 
Of Utility Management Workshop 


“Human Relations” will be the theme 
of the 1955 Utility Management Work- 
shop, the unique executive development 
and training conference held annually by 
Columbia University’s Department of In- 
dustrial and Management Engineering, 
at Arden House, Harriman, New York, 
meeting place of the American Assembly. 
This year’s workshop is scheduled for 
May 15-27. 

Rather than a lecture series, the work- 
shop is a “do-it-yourself” experience. 
Approximately 40 especially selected top- 
management executives will live together 
and work together to solve problems 
posed by the University staff and a corps 
of visiting experts. The industry partici- 
pants work in small “task force” groups 
applying their own experience and knowl- 
edge to the problems set forth. 

Participation in the workshop is open 
to nominees from private utility, airline, 
railroad and transportation companies. 


Training Film Collection 


A list of films for training of fore- 
men and supervisors has been compiled 
by the Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois. All are 
in the collection of the University’s Vis- 
ual Aids Service. 

“Factory Safety,” “Job Evaluation and 
Merit Rating,” “Motion Study in Action,” 
“Communications,” and “Office Team- 


work” are some of the 16 mm sound 
films listed. 

The list is available on request from 
Ralph McCoy, ILIR Reference Librarian, 
704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, IIl. 
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E. Huber Ulrich, PR director of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, on the 
campus of Stetson University, DeLand, 
Florida, deep in discussion with Dr. Clar- 
ence Menser, former vice president of 
NBC, now a professor at Stetson and mana- 
ger of WJBS, commercial radio station 
owned by the University. 
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PLANT THE IDEA WHERE IT WILL GROW! 


S ccds will sprout only when their surroundings are 
right and in tune. Left in a sterile medium they remain 
neutral and unchanged for years—sometimes genera- 
tions. 


Ideas are the same way. 


Nurtured in a living medium the seed becomes a going 
organism. 


Media, institutional and public-service projects, as well 
as PR-directed services, will find the natural approach 
to public relations executives in the 
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PUBLICITY WITHOUT A COMMERCIAL—(Continued from page 13) 


In the second place, we feel that 
destinations are far more important 
than company mentions. Look at it this 
way: suppose our advertising and pub- 
licity programs succeed in convincing a 
man in Chicago that Union Pacific is 
absolutely the best way to some place. 
He is completely, incontrovertably sold 
on the transportation services we offer 

. sold on Union Pacific, but who 
goes anywhere just because he likes the 
way he gets there? Trains, planes, buses 
and highways reach into all corners of 
the U. S. A. and our Chicago friend 
just happens to like the bass fishing in 
Arkansas. Although he’s partial to our 
railroad, we just don’t happen to have 
any track that runs from Chicago to 
Arkansas. 


Conviction concerns destination, 
not getting to it 


Obviously, then, in passenger traffic, 
the primary job of conviction con- 
cerns destination, not means of getting 
to it. We'd like to tell the Chicagoan 
about the bass fishing in Lake Mead, or 
maybe tempt him with the whopping 
big salmon in the Columbia River, both 
of which are served by Union Pacific. 

Sure, airlines and buses serve Lake 
Mead in Nevada and the Columbia 
River area of the Pacific Northwest, and 
in one respect they profit equally from 
publicity devoted to those areas. 

But area promotion wasn’t our only 
motivation, or even the main one. We 
sincerely wanted to be of service in the 
best way we could to the nation’s travel 
editors. Their pages urge people to 
travel, and likewise, we wished to be 
of service to the western resorts and 
vacation areas, for it is their appeal 
to the American vacationer that creates 
passenger traffic for Union Pacific. 


Stories are handled syndicate fashion 


The series was begun in May of 1954 
and acceptance was wonderful. We 
handled the feature exactly as it would 
be done by a feature syndicate—exclu- 
sive to one paper in each city. We 
titled the series “Wish You Were Here,” 
and each piece carried this writer’s by- 
line—another departure from usual pub- 
licity techniques—because the material 
is of the feature type that requires writer 
identification. 

These points framed our policy of 
story treatment: 

1. Never write about any place with- 
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out first visiting it, nor an activity with- 
out taking part in it. 

2. Tell about areas in terms of people 
and activities, rather than in purely 
scenic descriptions. 


Human interest for Grand Canyon 


Our Grand Canyon National Park 
stories are cases in point. Grand Canyon 
is perhaps the most over-described 
scenic region of the United States. 

We did two summer releases on 
Grand Canyon, neither of which did 
more than mention the scenery in pass- 
ing, on the theory that everyone knows 
Grand Canyon is the world’s biggest 
and most colorful hole-in-the-ground. 
Instead, we rode down to its floor on 
the back of a mule three days in a row, 
got saddle blisters and the kind of hu- 
man interest on-the-scene story editors 
go for. The second piece was on the col- 
lege kids who work at the North Rim 
lodge in the summer and stage amateur 
shows for the guests each evening. 

It is no exageration to say we were 
astounded by our examination of the 
first clipping returns. Although we our- 
selves had not done so, several editors 
in appreciation of the service we were 
giving them, actually were inserting 
Union Pacific prominently in the copy 
furnished them, voluntarily advising 
their readers that they could reach the 
regions described via our railroad. 


No pre-determined plan in selecting areas 


We have followed no pre-determined 
plan in selecting areas on which to do 
stories. Where possible, we like to cover 
places not so well-known as Yellow- 
stone or Grand Canyon, because the 
pieces have greater appeal for editors 
and readers, and because we naturally 
wish to point up a wide variety of 
vacation regions in the west. 

We are also sparing with praise of 
an area, trying to tell our stories with 
warmth, a little humor and strict adher- 
ence to plain fact. People’s recreational 
tastes vary, and we don’t wish to 
jeopardize our press relations by having 
an irate reader tell his newspaper that 
he had a lousy time at so-and-so, where 
one of our columns lured him. 

We did a piece on the Olympic Na- 
tional Park in Washington, a region of 
incredible primitive beauty with scores 
of excellent fishing streams. However, 
its western areas get lots of rain. Since 
rain is not popular with vacationers, it 


would have been simple to drop the 
moisture (and the integrity) from our 
story, but we included data showing 
1953's annual precipitation—160 inches. 


In other words, we earnestly try to 
be objective, to give the tourist the 
information he wants and needs for va- 
cation planning. 


Goodwill with another important public 


The program is also helping us to 
achieve a high level of goodwill with 
another important Union Pacific public 
—resort operators, chamber of com- 
merce, state governments, the national 
parks and national forest services, and 
others in the Union Pacific west with a 
primary interest in the vacation travel 
industry. After it has been distributed 
to subscribing newspapers, each weekly 
release is mailed to those persons and 
organizations presumed to have a direct 
interest in each particular release. 

We owe those western resorts a debt 
of something more than gratitude. It is 
their appeal that brings people to the 
west, some of them, we hope, over our 
railroad. 

Labor Day marks the end of the heavy 
travel season. Because metropolitan 
travel sections diminish sharply or dis- 
appear after that date, we shifted the 
feature to a monthly rather than a 
weekly schedule and will return to 
weekly frequency well ahead of next 
year's vacation season. 


Trial period leads way to future series 


This first year has been by way of 
a trial period. The feature will be offered 
to many other newspapers during the 
between-season months, and we expect 
to open the 1955 travel season with a 
readership that will rank with—or even 
top—the leading syndicated features 
offered by the commercial services. 

All of the foregoing isn’t meant to 
suggest that the publicist delete men- 
tions from his copy. On the contrary, 
in other phases of our travel promotion 
program and in general publicity stories, 
Union Pacific Railroad is of course 
identified. 

This project, however, does suggest 
that the publicist, by reappraising pub- 
licity objectives (which may be broader 
than he thinks) and by searching dili- 
gently for an area of interest which he 
shared with the editor, can earn for his 
organization generous extra dividends 


of publicity and goodwill. 
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THE DOLLARS AND SENSE OF 
BUSINESS FILMS 


Association of National Advertisers, Inc., 
New York, 1954, 128 pp., $5.00. 


Reviewed by Dan J. Forrestal, 
Manager of Public Relations, 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


Here, bound in rigid covers of a 128- 
page book, the A. N. A. Films Steering 
Committee sets forth the fruits of its 
definitive, perceptive study of 157 spon- 
sored films, and reports in great detail 
concerning the production and distri- 
bution costs of representative advertis- 
ing and public relations motion pictures. 

Significantly, the committee seems 
to have been as conscious of the perils 
of generalizing concerning “how much 
should a movie cost?” as of the advan- 
tages of zeroing in on the impressively 
low cost-per-viewer figures of sponsored 
films. Restraint, therefore, has been 
judiciously used in those few sections 
which are not completely reportorial, 
and the section entitled “Recommenda- 
tions” deals primarily with nine areas 
where research is sorely needed. And, 
as for the balance of the book, which is 
reportorial in a properly statistical sort 
of way, sponsored films are really put 
under the microscope. 

A fast squint shows: 

Forty-six of the 157 films (complete 
data having been available for the 46) 
examined in the study were seen by 
86.6 million spectators, had an average 
length of 26 minutes, and averaged out 
at 4.6 cents per viewer excluding tele- 
vision use. And many of these films are 
still in active use, with the per-capita 
costs shrinking daily. When nine of 
these films were given additional distri- 
bution on television, per-spectator costs 
were reduced to an estimated average 
of 1.6 cents. 

Of the 157 films examined, the cheap- 
est weighed in at a production cost of 
$1732; the most expensive was a non- 
quickie costing $426,600 for production 
alone. Production costs per-minute 
ranged from $57 to almost $6000. One 
movie was distributed in the form of 
a single release print and another was 
represented by 2263 prints. The “target 
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audiences” of foremost importance were, 
in order, education, club audiences and 
the general public, business and indus- 
try, and employes. 

Ninety-five per cent of the prints 
involved in this study were 16-mm in 
width; 78 per cent were in color; 99.4 
per cent were in sound. 

And so on. 


Difficult as it is to evaluate certain 
elements of film production and dis- 
tribution, a step forward has most cer- 
tainly been made by the A. N. A. Films 
Steering Committee, of which John 
Flory of Eastman Kodak Company 
serves as chairman. “The Dollars and 
Sense of Business Films” is not only 
an interesting contribution to the fields 
of advertising and public relations; it 
is not only another A. N. A. service; it 
is, further, a project which lives up 
notably to the stature of the association 
which serves as its sponsor. © ® 


THE HUMAN ANIMAL 


By Weston La Barre, The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1954, 372 pp., 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by G. Edward Pendray, 
Pendray & Company, New York 


Since the chief study of public rela- 
tions folks should be people, the raw 
material out of which all “publics” are 
made, this book is recommended read- 
ing. 

Mr. La Barre is an anthropologist, 
and a good one. But in “The Human 
Animal” he takes in considerably more 
scope than any anthropologist has ever 
done before, to my knowledge. He views 
human beings from many angles, and 
brings to the better understanding of 
his subject all the latest information 
from the human sciences, including 
biology, anthropology, sociology, social 
psychology, psychiatry, history and 
linguistics. 

The result is a more complete picture 
of human beings, and why they behave 
the way they do, than has been avail- 
able before in such a concise package. 
If you want to know the main direction 
all the biological and “human” sciences 
are taking in focussing on the human 
animal, this is your book. 

Since man’s animal past carries pro- 
found implications for his present, the 
book begins with an account of the main 
facts of evolution. It studies the primate 
group, to which man belongs, and the 


anthropoid apes, his closest relatives. 
But the book then takes off into the 
study of mankind in a fascinating new 
way: it perceives the beginnings of all 
social life—and many of man’s psycho- 
logical and social problems, in the or- 
ganization of the family. 


Some of your cherished beliefs will 
get a whacking around, as the impli- 
cations of the human family and baby- 
hood on later “grown-up” attitudes be- 
come clear. You'll be ready to take a 
new look at a lot of your oldest ideas— 
and other people’s—when you've fin- 
ished “The Human Animal.” And it’s 
safe to guarantee that you'll be more 
understanding of people than you ever 
were before—including yourself. 


Also received 


© International Poster Annual, 5th edi- 
tion, presenting an even larger number of 
outstanding posters than heretofore—500 
in all—selected from the current work 
of artists, designers, and art directors in 24 
countries throughout the world, an inspir- 
ation to both designer and_ illustrator. 
(Hastings House Publishers, Inc., 41 E. 
50 St., NY 22, $10.95.) 


® The Techniques of Supervision, by Al- 
fred R. Lateiner, in collaboration with 
I. E. Levine, a stimulating, practical book 
to which supervisors in business and in- 
dustry may turn for guidance and inspira- 
tion, it describes the attitudes, outlooks, 
and techniques of modern supervision 
with emphasis on human relations. (Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, Inc., New Lon- 
don, Conn., cloth bound $4.00, paper 
bound $2.00.) 


© The American Giver, by John Price 
Jones, a review of philanthropy in the 
Twentieth Century—individual, corporate, 
foundation, organized labor. The road 
ahead for private philanthropy is prom- 
ising, says the author who is an authority 
in the field, and the potential is far from 
realized. (Inter-River Press, 150 Nassau 
St., NY 38, $2.50.) 


® A Philosophical Study of the Human 
Mind, by Joseph Barrell, a study of a new 


. system of psychology, employing the syn- 


optic method proposed and used by Plato, 
written in every day language rather than 
technical terminology. (Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, $6.00.) 


® What Every Good Secretary Should 
Know About Law, by Howard P. Reuter, 
attorney, a book designed for the modern 
secretary whose responsibilities extend far 
beyond the basic typing and shorthand, 
which presents the salient points of busi- 
ness law in a light-hearted, easy-to-read 
manner, cartoon illustrated. (Reuter & 
Bragdon, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
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BURDICK-ROWLAND ASSOCIATES, VISUAL PUBLIC RELATIONS FIRM, 
OF 104 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, HAVE RECEIVED 
STANDARD & POOR'S “ADVERTISING IN ACTION” NATIONAL 
TROPHY FOR 1954. 


This trophy is awarded annually to consultants, service 
organizations, associations and/or agencies for outstanding 
services in financial public relations. 


The award was made on the basis of the success of the Broker 
Window Plan which was developed by Burdick-Rowland Associates in 
conjunction with the New York Stock Exchange. 


This plan covers the design, construction, routing and maintenance of animated 
exhibits for listed American industrial companies, placed in the ground-floor windows of 
N. Y. S. E. member stock broker offices throughout the country. One hundred forty-four 
brokerage offices are now being used in the east and west coast areas. 


(Advertisement) 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY MAKES 
NEW RESEARCH GRANTS 


Scientific studies relating to both 
animals and humans will be conducted 
under new research grants announced 
last month by the Tobacco Industry Re- 
search Committee. The nine new grants 
bring to over $300,000 the funds ear- 
marked so far for specific research pro- 
jects under the committee’s program. 


Grants went to Fordham University, 
New York University Post-Graduate 
Medical School, Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania, 
Harvard University, Tufts College Medi- 
cal School and Harvard School of Pub- 
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lic Health, Medical College of South 
Carolina, and University of Southern 
California School of Medicine. 


Grants are made by the committee 
upon recommendation of the Scientific 
Advisory Board, a nine-man group of 
recognized doctors and scientists affili- 
ated with established universities and 
research institutions. 


The current set of grants extends 
approved research work into effects of 
tobacco smoke on laboratory animals, 
into such matters as the “lung function 
in smokers and non-smokers” and the 
“effects of cigarette smoking on normal 
subjects,” and into personality character- 
istics of smokers. 


Chemical Society Acquires 
Ninth Publication 


The American Chemical Society, New 
York, has acquired ownership of The 
Journal of Organic Chemistry, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the chair- 
man of the Society's board of directors. 

This brings to eight the number of 
periodicals owned and published by the 
Society. Others include The Journal of 
the American Chemical Society, Chemi- 
cal Abstracts, Chemical and Engineer- 
ing News, Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry, The 
Journal of Agricultural and Food 
Chemistry, and The Journal of Physi- 
cal Chemistry. 
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FIELD NEWS— (Continued from page 18) 


NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


Richard P. Waters, Jr., director of pub- 
lic relations for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the New England Chapter at the 
annual meeting in Boston. 


Other officers elected include Walter 
Raleigh, head of the New England Coun- 
cil, vice president; Miss Caroline Har- 
rison, PR director of Boston’s Museum of 
Science, secretary; and Elliott B. Knowl- 
ton of the Norton Company of Worcester, 
treasurer. 


Directors elected include Clark Belden 
of the New England Gas Association; 
Thomas Holton Hoare, PR counsel of Bos- 
ton; Charles E. Downing of the Eastern 
Gas and Fuel Associates; Donald B. Mc- 
Cammond of the Dewey & Almy Chemi- 
cal Company of Cambridge; and Virgil 
L. Rankin, head of the Boston PR organi- 
zation that bears his name. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Featured speaker at the Chapter’s De- 
cember meeting was Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, noted minister of the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York, educator and 
author. His topic was “Public Relations 
Begins Within,” and copies of his best- 
seller “Power of Positive Thinking” were 
distributed to those attending the luncheon. 


January’s speaker was George Romney, 
chairman of the ‘board, president, and 
general manager of American Motors 
Corporation, one of the nation’s youngest 
top executives. 

Chapter president Kalman Druck pre- 
sided over a panel discussion on “Print- 
ing—a Tool of Public Relations” during 
Printing Week observances at the Hotel 
Biltmore in January. 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 


Officers for 1955 include the follow- 
ing: W. Everett McLaine, director of pub- 
lic relations, U. S. Steel Corporation, presi- 
dent; M. K. Mellott, president of his own 
company, vice president; R. W. Dittmer, 
assistant director of public relations, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, secretary; and 
H. B. Anderson, vice president and direc- 
tor of the Public Relations Department, 
Ketchum, McLeod & Grove, Inc., treasurer. 


ROCHESTER CHAPTER 


William Lang, president of the Roches- 
ter Transit Company, discussed “Public 
Relations and Public Transit” at the Chap- 
ter's November meeting at the Sheraton 
Hotel. Quoting Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey and his characterization of public 
transit as a “sick industry,’ Mr. Lang an- 
alyzed local transit problems and put forth 
proposals for remedial action. 


February, 1955 


An educational committee appointed by 
Chapter president William H. Corwin will 
confer with the Management Division of 
the Rochester Institute of Technology. The 
objective is inclusion of a public relations 
section in the Institute’s management 
course or organization of a separate sur- 
vey course in PR. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY AREA CHAPTER 


What causes an earthquake? Why do 
some buildings collapse during strong 
earth shocks while others remain undam- 
aged? What is the research work being 
done today by our West Coast scientists 
and engineers to increase our knowledge 
of earthquakes and quake resistant de- 
signs? Why is steel so important in quake- 
resistant construction? 


These and other questions were an- 
swered in a sound-color picture, “Men, 
Steel and Earthquakes,’ shown at the 
Chapter’s January meeting by W. S. Bris- 
coe, manager, publications, Bethlehem Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Corporation. 


More than a year in production, the 
Bethlehem’s latest documentary film em- 
ploys animation to show how an earth- 
quake is caused and how buildings of 
different shapes react to the shock waves 
generated. Famous buildings of the west 
such as the Ferry Building and Alexander 
Building in San Francisco are cited as 
major examples of what can be accom- 
plished to resist seismic forces through 
proper design and construction. 


One of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce Public Relations Committee’s recent 
projects—working with the Milwaukee 
Graphic Arts Guild on an advertising pro- 
motional piece—is checked at a meeting 
of the new 1954-55 PR Committee at the 
Miller Brewing Company. Left to right: 
Association of Commerce PR division man- 


In tracing man’s efforts to prevent the 
destruction of buildings, the film shows 
how sound structural design and the use 
of steel have proved highly effective in 
resisting strong earth shocks. As _ such, 
it has a strong parallel to the work of pro- 
fessional public relations people. 


Scheduled for the February meeting is 
Pauline Putnam, director of the San 
Francisco Writing Clinic. Her subject will 
be ‘How to Write Like a Human Being.” 


TOLEDO CHAPTER 


G. Wilfrid Hibbert, press relations 
officer of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Toledo Chapter. 


Other officers include Dan Degnan, of 
Dan Degnan Associates, vice president; 
George Schlosser, DeVilbiss Company, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the board of directors were 
Lev Flournoy of Flournoy & Gibbs, Jack 
Solon of Jack Solon Associates, and Art 
Kochendorfer, Chamber of Commerce. 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


Richard R. Bennett, public relations 
director of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, has been elected president 
of the Washington Chapter to succeed 
Ludwig Caminita, Jr., who becomes chair- 
man of the Chapter board and a member 
of the national board of PRSA. 

Proceedings of the Chapter’s First An- 
nual Middle Atlantic Public Relations Con- 
ference have been reproduced in an excel- 
lent 50-page booklet which makes good 
reading for anyone in the PR field. 


ager Jim Bie; PR Committee vice chair- 
man Gibbs Allen, who is PR director of 
the A. O. Smith Corporation; and Com- 
mittee Chairman Mack Kehoe, manager of 
the Miller High Life Community Relations 
and Publicity Department. Mr. Allen is 
president and Mr. Kehoe a member of the 
Wisconsin Chapter. 
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How to know 
what goes on 

in your prospect's 
mind... 


. . what 
it takes to 
make him 
BUY 


A practical explanation 
of the use of MOTIVA- 
TION RESEARCH in ad- 
vertising and marketing 
problems. 


THe new field of motivation research is 
carefully examined in this book. Written 
by a psychologist well acquainted with the 
needs and problems of advertising and 
marketing men, the book is vital reading 
for everyone who wants to know more 
about this latest psychological tool for more 
effective selling. 


Just Published 


MOTIVATION 
RESEARCH 
in Advertising 
and Marketing 


By George H. Smith 
Sponsored by the Associate of 
ADVERTISING 
The Newark College of 
RESEARCH Arts and Sciences 
Rutgers University 
illustrated, $5.00 


The book brings you up to date on many 

of the advances and results in this expand- 
ing field. Although the book stresses applica- 
tions of motivation research in advertising and 
marketing, it will also be valuable to researchers 
in other areas—in studies of prejudice . 
tensions . . . public opinion 
ment relations . . . etc. 


Several studies are cited to show the way 

in which traditional methods of questioning, 
familiar to market researchers, may be com- 
bined with the ‘“‘deeper”’ techniques of motivation 
research. Especially useful for the person just 
beginning to evaluate motivation research in 
his own company, is the chapter that answers 
many questions on getting the job done... 


. . « labor-manage- 


“when is motivation research needed . . . who 
should do the job . . . and how is the study 
earried out... ?” 


COVERS: The Psychological Frame of Refer- 

ence. Methods of Interviewing. Indirect Question- 

fw Problems and Perspective. Getting the Job 
one. 


SFE THIS, BOOK .10_DAYS. FREE 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. PR-2 
1 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 36 


1 Send me Smith’s MOTIVATION RESEARCH 
IN ADVERTISING AND MARKETING for ' 
i 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days, I will remit $5.00, plus few conts & 
t delivery costs, or return book postpaid. (We 4 
pay delivery costs if you remit with this 
§ coupon; same return privilege.) ' 
‘ 
ame 
Address 
Company 
Position 
| For price and terms outside U. S., i 
g write McGraw-Hill Int’l., NYC PR-2 
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PR Service Guide... 


TELEPHONE TRAINING 
WITH A PR SLANT 


Fonetips was developed to meet the 
need for a simple but effective telephone 
training course, suitable for all employes, 
and having maximum continuity and re- 
minder value. The program requires no 
instructor, no time off for employe meet- 
ings. Employes learn while they work— 
and they absorb one point at a time, con- 
centrate on it long enough to make it a 
permanent part of their telephone habit 
patterns. The series of tent cards is 
launched with a memo signed by one of 
your own executives, keying the program 
to your own particular business. $G-21. 


SUGGESTION PLAN BUILDS 
BETTER EMPLOYE RELATIONS 


To aid neighboring Long Island firms 
build a stronger employe relations pro- 
gram, a Bethpage firm prepared an at- 
tractive folder outlining seven important 
steps mecessary to conduct an effective 
“Employe Suggestion Plan” in commer- 
cial and industrial organizations. Printed 
in two colors on a durable, coated stock. 
The program outlines the steps utilized by 
the company since the firm first inau- 
gurated its suggestion program in 1947. 
Lists proven methods of choosing the 
most valuable suggestions and recommends 
appropriate prizes to be awarded periodi- 
cally. SG-22. 


VISTASCOPE PROVIDES 
FULL DIMENSIONAL REALISM 


A new lens which may be attached to 
any regular 8 mm or 16 mm movie cam- 
era and projector now provides completely 
natural vision and a 50% greater hori- 
zontal sweep without changing the nor- 
mal height. The Vistascope lens thus 


For information as to source of any 
equipment or service listed in this 
section, write to SERVICE GUIDE, 
Public Relations Journal, 2 West 46 
Street, New York 36. Indicate item 
or items in which you are interested 
by referring to guide number. 


brings a new dimension to home movies 
with a range, depth, and clarity not pos- 
sible before. Provides present cameras 
with amorphic pictures by “Squeezing” a 
wide view on a standard film frame and 
then “unsqueezing” it. Similar to Cinema- 
scope. $G-23. 


BIND IT YOURSELF IN 
BEAUTIFUL PLASTICS 


A New York manufacturer is now of- 
fering a free booklet which shows how 
every office can bind its own catalogs, 
presentations, booklets, etc. in colorful 


plastics for approximately 1c per book, 


depending upon size and quantity. The 
bocklet is supplied with two plastic tubes 
in a cut-out pocket which you can re- 
move and insert right into the slot holes 
of the binding to see how easy and fast it 
is. Pictures all types of equipment and 
plastic materials available for five styles of 
colorful plastic binding for catalogs, vis- 
ual presentations, brochures, etc. Shows a 
complete bookbinding department for as 
little as $11.90, ready to use. Also shows 
automatic equipment used by large book 
producers. SG-24. 
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PR Service Guide... 


SPECIALIZED MEDIA FOR 
RADIO, TV RELEASES 


Publicity releases can now reach all 
3,000 radio and television stations in the 
nation through a newsletter that serves 
public relations by serving broadcasting. 
Distributed in the pages of a newsletter 
for considerably less than the cost of pre- 
paring and mailing them individually, 
often less than the cost of postage alone, 
they provide the broadcaster with pub- 
licity that has real news value. He receives 
one departmentalized package, from which 
to select any or all of the items that will 
interest his audience. The material is writ- 
ten for broadcasting so there is no need to 
rewrite for the air. No charge for writing 
copy for voice delivery or for counselling 
so as to develop the publicity message that 
best serves both the PR man and the 
broadcaster. SG-25. 


PROTECT YOUR CARDS 
WITH PLASTIC 


Plastic laminating will protect your im- 
portant cards and make them easier to 
handle. Suitable for identification cards, 
newspaper clippings, credit cards, valuable 
papers, membership cards, snapshots, and 
a host of other uses. In colors of red, 
white, blue, green, clear. Permanize your 


cards and other papers to protect them. 
$G-26. 


EXPENSE-APPOINTMENT GUIDE 
FOR THE PR TRAVELER 


Daily expense pages have been com- 
bined with the usual memo and appoint- 
ment pages to make a complete and useful 
pocket secretary. In weekly and monthly 
editions, this gives the American business- 
man a concise, planned system for record- 
ing day-to-day business expense, on the 
spot, when it occurs. Daily expense sched- 
ules are incorporated, broken down into 
the three expense classification subtotals 
required to substantiate deductions claimed 
when filing income tax returns. Coded 
for key punch operation when desired. 
SG-27. 


3 REGIONAL OFFICES 
UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP 
MEAN 
EXCLUSIVE, NATIONAL 
GRASS ROOTS COVERAGE 
ONLY from 


UCE LIPPING 
7-2096 


“BuREAU 
157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay 7-4299 


104 W. Linwood Blvd. 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write or Phone for Details 


February, 1955 


VERSATILE PROCESS CAMERA 
FOR LAYOUT, SCALING 


This new process camera produces nega- 
tives up to 14” x 17” and enlarges up to 
six times. It’s useful for copying, enlarg- 
ing, reducing, layout, scaling any photo-art 
job. Occupies room equal to a standard fil- 
ing cabinet. May be used vertically on 
stand or on wall, or dismounted for hori- 
zontal table or bench. Designed for anyone 
needing art and camera work for PR or 
advertising work. SG-28. 


MAGNESIUM ENGRAVING 
ANSWER TO COST PROBLEMS 


Magnesium is not a new engraving 
metal but there have been some important 
changes in the processing of magnesium 
engravings of interest to PR men and 
others who face the high cost of art work 
in illustration. Scientists of the Dow 
Chemical Company, the world’s largest 
producer of magnesium, have developed a 
revolutionary new method of etching mag- 
nesium engravings. Here is an alert en- 
graving plant which has been licensed to 
use the new process. Check its many ad- 
vantages and see if you would prefer to 
switch to magnesium. $G-29. 


TYPED OR PENCIL COPIES 
WITHOUT CARBON 


Autoscript is a new type of copy paper 
that eliminates the use of carbon from 
office routine. Placed in direct contact with 
the original copy, its specially processed 
finish enables it to reproduce sharply and 
legibly any impression made on it. As 
many as twelve duplicate copies can be 
made at once, either on a typewriter or 
with an ordinary sharp pencil or ballpoint 
pen. Comes in various colors. Individual 
departments can be assigned a specific 
color of Autoscript for their communica- 
tions and filing can be arranged on the 
same basis. $G-30. 


SPECIAL SERVICE PHOTOS 


One of the country’s largest photograph- 
ic reproduction organizations has devel- 
oped an expansion program designed to 
serve organizations requiring black and 
white prints in a minimum of time to 
meet urgent deadlines. Word based on 
high quality, speed and low cost. One hun- 
dred 8 x 10 glossy contact prints from one 
negative cost only $7.95 and enlargements 
are $19 per hundred. No extra charge for 
advantage of speed through use of con- 
tinuous, 20-print per minute contact 
printers and enlargers that are exclusive 
with these laboratories. SG-31. 


COLOR DYNAMICS IN GLASS 
TO BUILD EMPLOYE MORALE 


A new concept in industrial daylight- 
ing—shatterproof, fiberglas windows in 
a variety of built-in colors following 
months of research involving the influ- 
ence of color dynamics on morale. Soft, 
even illumination. Dark corners are no 
longer a problem and costs of artificial 
illumination can be cut. Easy to install. 
According to the manufacturer, the panes 
will not crack, craze, warp, sag, buckle, 
rot or mildew. SG-37. 


FOR CONVENTIONS 
AND MEETINGS 
<< Sticks easily to any 
?~ garment, without 
harm. No. pins. 
Printed in any color 
with emblem or trade 


in 500 lots. 1,000 lots 5c each. Add Ic 
each for 2 color Printing. 3x3 inches in 
size. Just send copy wanted. We are glad 


| to send you FREE SAMPLES. This is the 
| same badge that was used at the 7th An- 


nual National PR Conference. Order 
direct-from-factory and SAVE MONEY. 
FRANK D. JACKSON, President 
JACK-BILT CORPORATION 
906 Central St. © Kansas City 6, Mo. 


PIN-POINT YOUR PUBLICITY WITH 


NEW BACON’S 


conte PUBLICITY CHEC 

EDITION 
WS YOU EXACTLY WHAT KIND OF PUBLICITY 

WILL BE CONSIDERED BY EACH PUBLICATION 


No more guesswork! Advertising and publicity 
ple can now direct exactly the — kind of ma- 
terial to the right publication with Bacon's 1955 
Publicity Checker. 
Lists 3,058 business, farm and consumer magazines 
in 99 market groups—record system in checker 
eliminates card files—shows how to prepare and 
place publicity. 


SPIRAL BOUND FABRICOID 
x 9/2” 256 pages 
Price $15.00 Sent on Approval 
BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


VAZ DIAS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
World-Wide Press Relations 


New York-Amsterdam (Holland) 

“A by-word for news 
for half a century’ 

157 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Digby 9-2287 
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The Greatest Boon 


To the PR Office 
Since the Dictionary 


The New Century 
Cyclopedia of Names 


Into this one brand new reference 
work, Clarence L. Barnhart, famed dic- 


tionarist, 


with the assistance of over 


350 eminent authorities, has combined: 
a pronouncing gazetteer which locates 
and identifies thousands of places, with 
statistics on populations and areas; a 


biographical 


dictionary of personages 


past and present in every phase of hu- 
man endeavor; a pronouncing dictionary 
of foreign names from every period and 
culture; a companion to world history 
with essential information on statesmen, 
military leaders, dynasties, treaties, etc.; 
a literary handbook with authors, liter- 
ary works and fictional characters; a 


biblical guide; a source book of names 


and places from legend and mythology. 
Think of the value, of the conven- 


ience of having all this 
available in one source in your office— 


information 


and organized in the same alphabeti- 
cally-arranged, easy to-use manner as 
the phone book. Send for more informa- 
tion, or better, order your set today. 


Three beautiful volumes—each volume 
7144 x11 x 21%”. 


Handsome and dur- 


able office binding. Gold stamping. 


4370 pages. An outstanding value at 


$39.50. 


THE 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
Dept. A, 35 W. 32 St., 
New York 1, N.Y. 


Send us the prospectus on 
NEW 
CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES, 
no charge, no obligation. 
Send us......set(s) of the 
CYCLOPEDIA at 
each postpaid. We will 
send our payment or, if not 
fully satisfied, return the 
set within ten days. 


CENTURY 


$39.50 
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TABLE TOP COLLATOR 
FOR MULTIPLE RELEASES 


A new fast-action table-top collator in- 
corporating many refinements previously 
available only in larger floor models is 
now in full scale production. Using the 
same tilted bins, patented “Ejectomatic 
Feed” and ball bearing mechanism of floor 
units, the table top model a-sures smooth 
dependable operation. All papers are vis- 
ible, thus eliminating any possibility of 
blanks or misprints slipping through. 
Available in 5-bin or 8-bin capacities. 
Occupies only 16” x 27” of desk space. 
SG-32. 


PLEXIGLAS DISPLAY STAND 
INVITES YOU TO “TAKE ONE” 


Here’s an attractive literature stand 
that effectively invites customers and pros- 
pects to “take one’ and thus learn more 
about a company’s products and services. 
Made of transparent Plexiglas, it will dis- 
play folders, charts, plans, maps, rate 
cards, schedules or other advertising or 
public relations materials from all angles. 
Holds large quantities of as many as six 
different pieces of literature in the in- 
dividual sections. SG-33. 


PUBLICITY RELEASES 
VIA TAPE PRODUCTION 


TTS (Teletypesetter) tape is used for 
public relations re!eases which are used on 
linecasting machines by more than 1,000 
newspapers in the country. Tape prepared 
from a mimeographed copy containing the 


release to be issued to the newsyapers. 
Master tape is proofread, corrected, and 
multiple tapes made up in 1,000 quantity. 
Tapes are mailed to editors together with 
mimeographed copy for visual considera- 
tion and editing. The company also of- 
fers a complete service of mailing re- 
leases to the 1700 daily newspapers in the 
U. S. as well as the 5000 weekly papers. 
Facilities for production and mailing of re- 
leases within 24 hours from receipt of 
copy. $G-34. 


TALK YOUR WAY 
TO SUCCESS 


Learn to express your ideas clearly and 
naturally by listening to five self-teaching 
records for a few minutes a day. A dis- 
tinguished radio announcer brings you 
this course in effective speaking. You 
learn the easy way—by listening and imi- 
tating. Many executives and others in all 
levels of business activity have been handi- 
capped by their inability to effectively 
communicate their ideas to others. Take 
a step toward greater success today. $G-35. 


DRY WASH HAND CLEANER 
FOR REPRODUCTION SMUDGES 


A new “dry wash” hand cleaner, a 
chemical foam type, has been developed 
which will quickly remove ink and hecto- 
graph stains, carbon paper and typewriter 
ribbon smudge, grease and oil, cosmetic 
stains and dyes. Attractively packed in a 
colorful and handy pressurized aerosol 
container. Contains Lanolin. Pleasantly 
perfumed. Will clean machine cases and 


other painted surfaces as well. No water 
needed. SG-36. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


News items, editorials, advertisements 


Promptly 
from daily and weekly newspapers, from 
magazines and trade papers as specified. 


ESTABUSHED 1888 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
BArclay 7-537! 
165 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
will provide you with a record of your 
results from promotions and releases. 
For Future Reference 
Handsome loose leaf scrapbooks; rubber 
cement; plastic laminating if desired. 


BURRELLE’S 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church Street * New York 7, N. Y. 
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Management Men Say They Like Tide Because 


Tide Spots Forecasts 
What Going Happen 


Tide’s own editorial research on 
how to interest management 
men is now being continually 
confirmed by Starch studies of 
Tide’s editorial pages. Following 
completion of the interview 
with each titled executive, 
Starch men asked this one ad- 
ditional question: ‘“‘What is it 
about Tide you like most?’’ 
Here are a few examples of 
typical answers. 


FROM AN ADVERTISER—DIR. OF ADV.: 

“Good information . . . kind of data we can use.” 

FROM AN AGENCY V.P. & ACCT. SUP.: 

“| like the forecast articles . . . they’re quickies .. . 
something.” 

FROM AN ADVERTISER—EXEC. SLS. MGR.: 
‘Tide goes deeply into the Trends and Forecast features and its a good 
thing. For me it has been really worthwhile reporting. 

FROM AN AGENCY PRESIDENT: : 

“| find Tide’s forecast features very helpful and easy to read. 

FROM AN ADVERTISER—PUB. REL. DIR.: 
‘but best of all, | like the way they put the finger on what’s ahead. 


they really say 


Tides 


noney telling ines. Heed additives or octane 
umps. The American 011 Co. (Baltimore) for one is spending an unusual 


Tide has earned the readership—and loyalty—of management men because Tide's 
editors keep a constant eye on all of the worthwhile straws in the advertising-market- 
ing winds. Tide’s leader-readers are reliably served with a knowledge of the impor- 
tant trends—and with forecasts based on those trends. Tide’s regular Trends & Fore- 
cast features are another of the ways in which . 


anguage Leadershi 
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KEYS OF CONFIDENCE 
(Continued from page 4) 


“Approved by the Wise.” What do 
we mean when we call a man the Dean 
of any profession. Mr. Dudley was intro- 
duced to me today as the “Dean of the 
Public Relations Group.” When we 
speak of a man as the Dean of the Bar, 
we do not mean that he receives the 
largest fees or conducts the most spec- 
tacular litigation, but that he elevates 
the code of his profession and ennobles 
it by his long and distinguished service. 
In my profession we ministers judge 
our colleagues not by their crowds but 
by the causes which they serve, and the 
distinction with which they serve them. 

In Thornton Wilder's “Bridge of San 
Luis Rey” he tells of a music teacher 
who discovered a talented concert hall 
singer. She was satisfied with the ap- 
plause of the crowd and quite willing 
to give the songs that suited the popular 
taste, but when she turned from the 
applauding crowd she always found her 
teacher standing in the wings of the 
stage. She had to meet his appraising 
judgment. So in life there are so-called 
tricks of the trade in all our professions, 
but the approval of the wise is the test 
which counts. 

“Applauded by the Common Voice.” 
The quick judgment of the people is 
not always sound. Prophets are seldom 
appreciated in their own day and coun- 
try. But give the people time and their 
judgments will reveal their soundness. 
That is what Jefferson and Lincoln be- 
lieved. That is the faith on which this 
“government of the people, by the 
people and for the people” was founded. 

The times in which we meet are dis- 
turbing, but I close with a note of con- 
fidence. About the time I came to New 
York there occurred the Titanic disaster. 
You will recall how that great ship on 
her maiden voyage struck an iceberg 
and was sunk. One of our American 
publications carried two illustrations of 
that tragedy. One was a drawing of 
the ship striking the iceberg and break- 
ing open like a fragile egg shell. Under- 
neath this picture was written: “The 
weakness of man, the supremacy of 
nature.” The other drawing placed be- 
side it was a picture of one of the pas- 
sengers on the ship, Mr. W. T. Stead, 
stepping back to give his place in the 
last life boat to a woman with a child. 
Underneath this picture was the caption: 
“The weakness of nature, the supremacy 
of man.” 

Even in this time of atomic fission and 
hydrogen bombs there is something in 
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man which is stronger than the whole 
force of nature. Call these inner human 
forces whatever name you will: Honor, 
Chivalry, Truth, Conscience, these are 
the forces with which we work in the 
profession of public relations, and if we 
are true to our ideals the future is 
assured. 


“Won by service.” “The greatest 
among you is he that serves.” Those 
words were spoken centuries ago, but 
time only serves to prove them. The 
statues of our country are erected to the 


men who left it richer than they found 
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MAN BITES DOG! 


Insurance Company 
Asks for Claims 


When Hurricane Carol struck New 
England in all her fury, Hardware 
Mutuals found it strange that only a 
few scattered claims came in. Then it 
dawned on the company that communi- 
cations had been so badly disrupted 
that people just weren't able to report 
in. So the insurance firm went out after 
the claims! 


A list of policyholders located in the 
critical area was prepared and loss engi- 
neers made a concentrated three-day sur- 
vey to bring in the claims. This was 
Hardware Mutuals’ way of doing that 
something extra to reach the policy- 
holders who couldn’t reach them. 
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This is a column about things that interest 
PR people. Some important, some whimsi- 
cal, some of passing interest, some of sig- 
nificance. The writer's blasts and kudos 
are not necessarily those of the JOURNAL 
Publications Board. 


Overheard at a PR Conference: A 
camel is an animal that looks as if it 
had been put together by a committee. 


parens 


Need background material on Ameri- 
canism? Or a patriotic case history for a 
speech, radio program, pageant, magazine 
article? Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Penna., has just established a Val- 
ley Forge Freedom Research Center that’s 
bound to be a valuable source for public 
relations needs. Thousands of case _his- 
tory examples gleaned from current and 
historical Americana, including the 4,000 
items named in the Foundation’s five 
annual awards programs as American 
“bests.” The Center will even have guest 
housing facilities where you can stay 
while you dig for data. An important 
collection of unique material on the 
American tradition. 


The Evansville Manufacturers and Em- 
ployers Association is always up to some- 
thing new and useful. This time they've 
compiled a portfolio covering a com- 
munity relations project—a Clergy-In- 
dustry Visit. It’s a case history report 
of Association experience in handling 
monthly visits of 60 community clergy- 
men to representative local plants such 
as a steel company and caster manufac- 
turer. Next month, milk. Advance plan- 
ning check lists, sample invitations, plant 
tour maps, printed “hospitality” material, 
etc. are reproduced. A useful guide to an 
important medium of understanding. 


In the mail we liked: “Responsibilities 
of Business Leadership,” General Elec- 
tric’s bound volume of the talks presented 
at the 1954 leadership conferences; “This 
Is Champion,” that paper company’s color- 
fully done 64-page booklet giving his- 
tory of paper, Champion’s methods, 
products and people; “Pioneer and Pace- 
maker, The Story of Firestone,” a swell 
64-page picture text that does the same 
thing for the tiremaker and admirably; 
the press kit for the opening of the Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas, billed, 
with justifiable pride, as “the nation’s 
newest and finest banking house.” 


* Short for “parentheses,” used by typists 
and proofreaders. 
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Whaere IS ALL 


THAT EXTRA MEAT 
COMING FROM? 


How are we doing at keeping up with 
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the growing meat needs of a 
growing America? The answe 
is one of the big production 
stories of our times. 


1. A generation ago America’s 
128% million men, women and 
children ate, on the average, 129 
lbs. of meat per person. If you 
think that’s a lot of meat, look 
at what has happened since. 


3. ... but on top of that there 
are now 34 million more mouths 
to feed. At the current rate of 
consumption that means America 
is producing about 10 billion more 
lbs. of meat per year than we did 
only 20 years ago. 


5. At the same time, meat pack- 
ers have found ways to shorten 
processing time—by days—even 
weeks. This and modernized meth- 
ods, plants and equipment help 
them keep up a production rec- 
ord, averaging 66 million pounds 
a day. That much meat would 
fill a train 18 miles long! 


2. In one generation Americans 
have upped their meat eating by 
26 lbs. per person—to 155 lbs. in 
1954. That’s part of our rising 
standard of living. 


4.. How is all of this accom- 
plished? Farmers are using new 
scientific methods to raise more 
animals, faster, and on less feed 
than ever before. 


6. That takes care of today’s 
needs. But by 1975 there will be 
another 50 million more Ameri- 
cans, and each will want at least 
as much meat as we eat today. 
That’s another 7% billion pounds! 
Meat producers are already work- 
ing on the special “‘meat magic”’ 
it will take to meet that demand! 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago 


Members throughout the U. S. 
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THE HOPPER 


Answer to an editorial 


I take exception to the apology by in- 
ference in the “Memo To House Com- 
mittee” on the Editorial Page of the 
November JOURNAL. Since when do pub- 
lic relations men have to live in fear of 
“editorial wise-crackers” or “brazen press- 
agentry?” 

Most public relations men, and certainly 
all of the “brazen press-agentry” and 
“editorial wise-crackers,’ would be glad 
to have some of the public relations tools 
which my friend, Toots Shors, uses with 
great agility, including the key to The 
White House, which he most certainly 
had during a recent presidential adminis- 
tration. 

Am dictating this protest as I am about 
to leave for the luncheon at ‘Toots Shors 
today. I am glad it is being held at that 
location! 

LAWRENCE KELDER 


Assistant to Chairman of the Board 
Beneficial Management Corporation 
Newark, New Jersey 


Oops! Sorry— 


Having spent a half hour shifting in 
my seat, turning lights on and off, etc., I 
am impelled to write this note to you 
to say that the most exasperating publi- 
cation I try to read is PR JOURNAL. The 
glare from its high-calendared stock is 
extremely irritating, and I think quite 
unnecessary, since there are dull-coated 
papers that take half-tones and _ letter- 
press just about as well. 

No, my eyes aren't bad; on the con- 
trary, they are exceptionally good. And 
I wouldn't mind if PR JOURNAL were 
not so much worth reading. 

LEE A. WHITE 
Director of Public Relations 
Cranbrook Institutions 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


Journal article 
translated into German 


Would it be possible for you to grant 
me permission to reproduce by mimeo- 
graph the article “Meeting press criticism 
of PR. practice” by Robert Nathans that 
appears in your December 1954 issue? 

I would like to have the article trans- 
lated into German and distributed to key 
German newspaper editors in the area 
in Germany in which I am responsible 
for Army public relations. 

It is my opinion that this article can 
do much to create a better understanding 
on the part of German editors as to 
methods and practices of American pub- 
lic relations techniques. 

HAROLD D. STEWARD 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry 
Public Information Officer 
Headquarters Northern Area Command 
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Seeking PR material 


I am interested in contacting public 
relations news directors because I am 
constantly looking for reference materials, 
photos, data, etc. for free-lance stories and 
features. 

I have been progressing in the syn- 
dicate field and am trying to break into 
magazines. 

A. VERNON DAVIS 
437 Stratford Avenue 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


Will never expire 


Congratulations for 


the outstanding 
job you are carrying out with your most 
interesting magazine PR JOURNAL. Keep 
on doing so much good for people like 
myself with your excellent magazine. Our 
subscription will never expire. 


F. LUECHES 


PROMOTION 
Madrid, Spain 


Classified Advertising 


When answering advertisements please ad- 
dress as follows: Box number, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Rates: ‘‘Posi- 
tions Wanted” $1.00 per line, 5-line mini- 
mum; ‘‘Help Wanted” $2.00 per line, 5-line 
minimum. Payable in advance. 


(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month 
preceding date of publication.) 


Help Wanted 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for man, 
about 30, with rounded press or public 
relations experience, for staff of expand- 
ing multi-plant chemical company head- 
quartered in East. State experience, educa- 
tion and salary desired. Box L-2. 


STAFF WRITER WANTED 


Nationwide food organization has open- 
ing for experienced writer to prepare 
speeches for executives and prepare busi- 
ness and financial press releases. Minimum 
experience of six years in business writ- 
ing essential. Salary minimum, $6,000. 
Send resumé of experience and complete 
personal information. Box SC-2. 


Positions Wanted 


CORPORATION PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Former New York Times man, now doing 
public relations for major industrial com- 
pany with minor advancement program, 
seeks challenging position with future. 
Highest references. Service public relations 
during draft period. College grad, ex- 
editor college daily. Age 27. Box C-2. 


RESEARCH WRITER. Exp. advertising, 
financial, historical. Exceptional organiz- 
ing, report-writing ability. Formerly asst. 
dir. PR large midwest trade assn. Woman, 
34. Box K-2. 


Public relations counsel 7 years, ex-AP 
staffer, former naval officer wants change 
to new, challenging job. Journalism 
graduate, SDX state chairman. Spanish, 
French. Prefer South, Southwest but open 
to offer. Minimum $7800 yearly. Box M-2. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT— 
RESEARCHER, 7 years N. Y. Newspaper 
and research-library exp. incl. 5 mo. as 
researcher top N. Y. PR firm. Desire 
position with future. B.A., 28, single, 
modest sal., gd. ref., N. Y. Box S-2. 


Alert, adaptable ex-newspaper woman, 
New York trained on newspapers, maga- 
zine, radio, some PR, seeks job requiring 
wide background, ability with ideas and 
words. Box W-2. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN 


8 yrs. exp. all phases. Tech. background. 
Publicity, promotion, house magazines, 
catalogs, trade shows, dir. mail. Fluent 
Spanish, French. Age 35. Box T-2. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS-PUBLICITY 
WRITER. 6 yrs. adv. agcy. exp., all media, 
prom, pub’ty releases, radio & TV. Soft 
& pckg. gds. fashion. Wrote radio show, 
knldge music bus. Good client contact. 
Creative, versatile, quick. Former model. 
Box B-2. 


Office Space 


OFFICE SPACE: Public relations man 
wishes to share his suite of offices (42nd 
Street near Sth Avenue, NYC) and col- 
laborate on some accounts with fellow 
practitioner. References exchanged. Box 
F-2. 
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Every 10th U.S. paycheck depends on trucks! 


Some 6,773,000 men and 
women are now employed 
directly by the trucking in- 
dustry or in jobs which 
depend on the trucking in- 
dustry for continuing success. 

With a total U.S. labor 
force of some 62 million, this 
means that one out of every ten employed 
Americans looks to the trucking industry for his 
or her livelihood. Only agriculture provides more 
jobs to more people. 


The industry has met its responsibilities as the 
No. 2 U.S. employer with improved working con- 
ditions and a pay scale that, more often than not, 
exceeds the average for U.S. industry as a whole. 
For example, the average yearly wage in the 
trucking industry in 1952 was $4,333 while that 
of private industries was $3,428. 


Chairman, American Trucking Associations 


Washington 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING inpustRy / Trucking Associations 


( Advertisement ) 
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A few useful facts you might like to 
know about THE NEW YORKER / 


1... it serves more advertisers than any other magazine — 


over 1,400 in 1954. 


2... it publishes more advertisements than any other magazine— 
over 10,000 in 1954. 


3... it carries more pages of retail advertising than any other magazine. 


4... it ranks first among all magazines in many classifications of 
advertising: for. example, Travel, Hotels and Resorts; Magazines, 
Newspapers and Other Media; Lic Cosmetics 
and Beauty page etc. 


5... ithes 80,000 pages of advertising since 1925— 
second only to the Post in total volume during this period. 


6... time high in sumbbe of edvertioins 
pages (4,186 P.I.B.) and in dollar volume. 


THE 


NO. 25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


... sells quality. in quantity 
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